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Chapel of Unitarian Eminence 


N his book, ““The Character of Races,” published in 1924, Ellsworth Huntington 
of Yale University said: “In proportion to their numbers the Unitarians, and 
especially their clergymen, have contributed a greater number of eminent 

leaders than has any other group of Americans for whom we have statistics.” 

In commenting on this, Tue RectsTEr said: “What is true of Unitarian 
ministers is also true of Unitarian laymen. It is true to-day. They rank as high 
in 1925 as their predecessors did in 1825. Can we prove it? Let every minister 
send to Tur RecisTER the names of all the eminent men and women in his congre- 
gation, both members and adherents, and not sons or daughters of ministers only. 
Include the proper persons who have died within the past twenty-five years. 
Let the basis of selection be that of Mr. Huntington, namely, inclusion in ‘Who’s 
Who in America,’ published biennially since 1899. ‘That is not infallible, because 
many prominent persons are not listed there, but it is necessary that there be 
definite bounds. We make the selection possible only if there be a set standard.” 

The Chapel of Unitarian Eminence, as published in this issue of Tz CHRISTIAN 
RecisteEr, includes the names of 776 adherents and members of the Unitarian 
Church. There are without doubt many Unitarians appearing in ““Who’s Who,” 
and living in parts of the country where no churches are established, who are not 

‘in the Chapel. They ought to be. Information is desired. 

The list is by no means a complete enumeration of distinguished Unitarians, 
but it is representative. There are unquestionably at least one thousand “eminent 
Unitarians.” The list is published not as a “flourish of authority,” but to prove 
to calm, judicious readers that eminent Unitarians were by no means confined 
to the period of the Great Awakening. Living Unitarians are true to type! 

Among the names are a number known throughout the world for exceptional 
ability and qualities of leadership; but by far the most of the names are those of 
men and women known chiefly for conspicuous work in their particular com- 
_ munities or callings. These are the persons who are doing the work of the world, 
applying, as they come and go, Unitarian principles of truth and service. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 30, 1925 


Deserting a Heretic 


ISHOP William Montgomery Brown, Episcopa- 

lian heretic, thought he had a friend in Dr. 
William Norman Guthrie, who promised to let 
him speak in St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New. York. 
But Bishop Manning objected, and Dr. Guthrie 
yielded, saying, “I don’t propose to be tried on 
another man’s [i.e., Brown’s] quarrel.” To this 
Heywood Broun, Unitarian, responds as follows: 
“Unless I am wholly muddled as to the nature of 
the Christian faith, it is built upon the principle 
that it is very right and necessary for man to 
fight and die in defense of any fellow beleaguered 
by injustice.” As to the use of a church building, 
he says, “Moreover, I don’t believe there is any 
such thing as a personal property right in a quar- 
rel where the issue has been drawn between tyr- 
anny and freedom.” He knows his lesson in both 
Christianity and democracy, does Brother Broun. 
What a great thing to belong to the right faith! 
And follows another Unitarian in fact, John 
Haynes Holmes, with a meeting of twenty-five 
hundred persons in his own church, which Bishop 
Brown addresses with uncommon sweetness of 
spirit and spiritual understanding, on this whole 
outrageous orthodox business. Will God always 
suffer these things? 


- Religion is What? 


Bates ARE STILL many people who think 
religion is intended merely to keep people de- 
cent and kind. If one does not steal, lie, and 
lust; and if one, in the syrupy words of a noted 
poet, eschews “so many creeds that wind and 
wind,” and just cultivates the art of being kind, 
one is a saint. So another very American poet, 
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writing of the fundamentals of - life, says eee 
things and a few others are enough,— 


A little house, a bush, a tree, 
A laughing child to play with me. 


Here is a mixture of pollyanna and pish-tush 
which goes far, as religion, in most churches. And 
that is why, when a new idea designed to save 
the world gets into public print, the saints stam- 
pede and cry, “Back to the simple gospel.” No 
wonder Friedrich Nietzsche as a little Sunday- 
school boy revolted from his pious Lutheran in- 
doctrination. No wonder Liberals are anathema. 


Very Orthodox Inge 


B® WARY, gentle reader, about all this fulsome 
and effervescent talk of Dean Inge being a 
liberal. He is no liberal. He is exactly like the 
whole school of our own veneered religious lib- 
erals, celebrated by the eager-for-copy newspaper 
editors. The odd cleric from St..Paul’s in London 
never repudiated a single orthodox religious be- 
lief in his whole life. He seems to laugh at them 
all and cleverly turn his tongue against them in his 
sardonic remarks that make such smart copy for 
the people who want cleverness and something like 


a jolt in their dull routine. But he does no ‘deny- 


ing of ancient dogma. 

The fact is, Inge is not a great theologian. He 
is a brilliant student of history, with a trenchancy 
and mordancy of style, and a timeliness of applica- 
tion, that make him always a readable and hear- 
able person. He is much more the scholarly 
journalistic commentator on large current events 
than he is the preacher. We say this with enough 
knowledge of what he has written to be certain 
we say the truth. His religious works are not his 
distinction. He talks at his best when he is casti- 
gating social and churchly evils and stupidities; 
when he is contrasting past and present in history; 
but get him down to cases, in theology, for ex- 
ample, and never once does he dangerously ques- 
tion the ultimate things of the religion of authority. 
He is a fundamentalist. . 

Here as we write is a sermon of his. It is his 
own typical style and stuff. He lampoons and 
bludgeons the laggard Church,—the church in gen- 
eral, not his church, mark you—and says we must 
“restate Christian truth in terms of those studies 
which will more and more become the staple of 
education in this country.” Fine, you say. But 
wait one moment, please. He continues to say 
that once the Church did keep up with the times, 
“with the help of a long series of able thinkers, 
from Origen to Basil and Augustine. 
nasian Creed stands as a monument of its enter- 
prise.” Let us mark that. Quite piously he adds, 
“I should be the last to dispute the permanent 
value of this achievement”; that is, the Athana- 
sian Creed. In other words, he accepts it. Never- 
theless he urges the scientific as against the philo- 
sophic method which would annihilate Athanasius. 
And when he gets to the place where we expect 
him to say something consistent with his forward 
marching, expect a real break for freedom of 
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thought, what does he do? He halts and makes 
an about-face. Thus, “The building will stand on 
the old foundation: ‘Other foundation can no man 
lay save that which is laid, even Jesus Christ.’ ” 
_ What a sorry flop! This is one of the pet texts, 
- as many of us know, to which near-liberals appeal, 
_ in order to hold the fundamentalists and yet not 
_ lose the modernists. It is the trick of the near- 
_ liberal’s trade. We are not deceived. But some 


Beare, 
> UNITARIAN MINISTER who has recently 

; resigned, after a generation of faithful serv- 
ice, will visit his three children. This is an item 

in thenews. And who are they? One, a daughter, 
is professor of astronomy in a famous women’s 
college, a son is professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing in a renowned school of technology, and the 
third, a daughter, is a physician, a specialist. For 
more than thirty years this minister has received a 
very small salary. He has had no other resources. 
The thrift of his household has been a cardinal 
virtue. But he and his admirable helpmeet reared 
a family to honor both. Why, how? 

His religion is Unitarian. That means self- 
reliance, independence, intelligence, a profound 
regard for education in spiritual concepts and 
ethical values. Unitarianism produces a remark- 
able type of character, often, as in this case, with- 
out money and without worldly favors. It is a 
religion of success and distinction, in the noblest 
sense. It is such because it honors the laws of 
life, the commandments of God. Nothing is more 
sacred to a Unitarian than a fact, an inmost fact 
of the soul. Unitarian theology is factual. On 
this foundation, Unitarians build solid, strong, 


The Unitarian “Chapel” 


sure. Our honorable colleague is one of us, by no - 


means unusual or exceptional, but typical, repre- 
sentative; and of his breed there is a continuing 
generation ! 
This is not praise of us; we Unitarians are like 
all men, made of the same substance, breathing the 
same air, sensitive to the same truth. But some 
things we have been led to do. We have been 
taught most painstakingly to select what we shall 
take into our hearts and minds; we have been 
trained above most people to exercise a critical 
faculty, and to place the fruits of intelligence 
before the fruits of unselective emotion. We know 
there is a good, but that is not enough; we strive 
_ for the best. 

Teachers of biology tell us, after studying his- 
tory, that there are certain factors in the making 
of character and eminence. It is a fact, they say, 
that no great people were ever under authority, 
in state or church. Revolt from man-made au- 

thority,—except that made by common consent of 
all the people, which, of course, is freedom’s own 
best expression,—revolt, we say, from a king, a 

a book, a church, as master and controller, 
_is the first step in human progress, it is the soul 
and sinew of a man’s civilization. It is the corner- 
stone of Unitarians. 

_ As this obscure but truly great minister is, in 
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his proved life and progeny, so are all Unitarians 
who are found faithful. A minister is not different 
from a layman, but in some sense is facile princeps 
among Unitarians. He is like the layman, the 
layman like him. That is why they together live 
and think and worship and carry on the church. 
When we conceived the idea, in this Centenary 
Year, of calling by name those Unitarians who 
have received unusual recognition, we had no ill- 
advised notion, as we were at pains to say, of cele- 
brating them in the Chapel of Unitarian Eminence, 
but rather, through them, of celebrating our reli- 
gion! The chapel is a commentary upon an im- 
personal and metaphysical truth. Will each one 
keep that idea in the center of his mind as he reads 
the illumined pages? And remember, also, how 
inadequate even this careful work must be; how 
many unattached and isolated Unitarians there 
are who have not been listed by the ministers. 
Also, if you are surprised that some important 
churches—a very few—are not represented, please 
know that we sent three requests to every min- 
ister in the denomination, and some failed us. 
We are careful and confident in saying that 
there are at least one thousand persons who fully 
qualify for the Chapel. There are about twenty- 
five thousand persons in “Who’s Who, 1924—25.” 
Unitarians are thus four per cent. of the whole 
number. Let us say there are one hundred millions 
of people in this country; of Unitarians there are 
one hundred thousand; that is, one one-thousandth 
of the whole population, or one-tenth of one per 
cent. In other words, we are one in a thousand 
in the population, and one in twenty-five among 
the eminent ones. Are we justified in saying that 
our religion is forty times as good as the average 
religion? Q. E. D. And keep on proving it! 


Breaking the Minister 


EORGE F. PATTERSON’S article, “Try a 

Change,” has been more widely republished 
in the church press than anything we have re- 
cently given to the wings of the morning. In all 
of the regional Christian Advocates, covering the 
Methodist Episcopal population of the country, 
Dr. Luccock used it virtually in full as an edi- 
torial, and the Reformed Church Messenger quotes 
freely from it and comments as follows: 


It has been said that one of the chief characteristics of 
present-day pastors is their “restlessness.” This is more 
frequently true than it ought to be; but is it not a fact 
that at least some of this ministerial restlessness is due 
to the feeling in their hearts that the congregations are 
restless, that the pastor has outworn his welcome, that 
the people would prefer a change? No man can do his 
best work under such a cloud. He often has to fight with 
his back to the wall, discouraged by a lack of support, 
struggling on without words of appreciation, conscious 
sometimes that prominent.members are trying to find some 
other place for him, or at least that they are telling folks 
outside of the congregation that their preacher ought to 
move. How many heartaches and heartbreaks are caused 
by such an unbrotherly spirit! It takes a strong char- 
acter, indeed, to stand up under it, and to keep sweet in 
spite of it. But if some congregations succeed thus in 
breaking preachers, thank God there are others whose 
record of generous, tolerant, and appreciative spirit has 
helped tremendously in making preachers, who have re- 
sponded, as most men will, to Christian kindness and 
co-operation. Try it and see! 


American Tractors to Regenerate Russia 


Famine, people’s greatest plague, must yield to model farms 


Sorra, April 4. 

Y ITS LARGE-SCALE relief work in 

Russia- during its critical period, 
America contributed a new word—the 
word Ara—to the Russian dictionary. It 
is a Russian-Polish abbreviation of the 
phrase, American Relief Administration. 
The word Ara will remain imbedded in 
the Russian language for a long time, if 
not for countless centuries, as a token 
of the deathless appreciation of one peo- 
ple for the generous thought and feeling 
of another. 

Now, while theoreticians are discus- 
sing the extent of the Russian folly, in- 
dicated by the Bolshevist experiment, 
and legislators are seeking to solve the 
Russian problem by a key-word, so to 
speak, a group of practical Americans 
during the coming May are preparing 
to put their shoulders to the wheel in a 
promising effort to help Russia solve her 
own problem by making her soil yield 
its riches in food. 

It has come clearly to be understocd 
that the dominant menace of the Russian 
people is famine. That famine is the re- 
sult of the disorganization of Russia’s 
productive and distributive system by the 
long period of social disorder that fol- 
lowed the enormous Russian sacrifice to 
the Allied cause. How much that sacri- 
fice contributed to the Allied success is 
a matter of history. The name under 
which these American reconstructors of 
great Russia have grouped themselves is 
the Russian Reconstruction Farms, Inc., 
and their headquarters are in an historic 
educational building in Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


FROM THIS POINT on the topog- 
raphy of Manhattan Island, an organized 
effort of farseeing scope is being made 
to enable the people of Russia—its vast 
body of agricultural producers—to make 
their soil yield once more. The American 
tractor, which has done such wonders in 
our own West and Middle West, will be 
one of the instruments for the regenera- 
tion of Russia. ‘The tractor is being in- 
troduced in large numbers on the soil of 
Russia, and Russia’s millions will be 
taught to apply it to fructify their mil- 
lions of acres. This will be done by the 
invaluable method of personal contact. 
Russia will be rebuilt by the most effec- 
tive means yet devised. 

The American workers are convinced 
that it is unnecessary for famine to exist 
in Russia—that climate and soil are ad- 
mirably adapted to the production of 
abundant harvests. This belief they will 
make a heroic effort to put into effect, 
so that at the end of their effort the Rus- 
sian people shall not suffer the hunger 
that presses upon their national life now. 

This great experiment will not be 
undertaken in opposition to the govern- 
ment. The new American workers in 
behalf of Russia do not conceive it with- 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


in their province to teach the Russian 


people how to govern themselves or what 
economic views to adopt. 

In the model farm detachments of fifty 
farmers, they will be consecutively con- 
centrated, where they will be taught how, 
and with what implements, to make the 
Russian earth produce the best results. 

A reproduction of American home life 
will enable the teachers to make the sug- 
gestions that will go to encourage sound 


Keystone Photograph 


YOU GO IN, OR STAY OUT 
The decision is in the hands of Albert N. 


Marquis, founder, editor, arbiter of 
the authentic dictionary of biography, 
“Who’s Who in America,” published bi- 
ennially since 1899, and, by virtue of 
this one man’s integrity, judgment, and 
extraordinary alertness, regarded as the 
indispensable guide to contemporary 
people of unusual achievement and 
prominence 


thinking and healthy feeling. Depend- 
ence will be made upon this incidental 
work for the moral effect of the mission. 


THE ENTERPRISE of the Russian 
Reconstruction Farms, Ine, is being 
launched at a psychological moment in 
Russian history. The impression is gain- 
ing ground in the world that without 
Russia the world will be incomplete— 
that our civilization needs Russia in 
order to continue functioning. 

The movers of this vast enterprise of 
nation-building are living up to the best 
American standards. They are following 
the best American traditions. Force hay- 
ing definitely proved its incapacity either 
to drive or to attract Russia into the 
family of nations, a great American enter- 
prise will put its hand to demonstrate 
the power of co-operation through the 


Russian soil to accomplish that intensely 
desired result. 


A Moslem-Christian Experiment 


A QUESTION dating back to the cen- 
turies has been answered positively by 
the Anase tribe of Bedouins. The ques- 
tion is: Can Moslem and Armenian live 
together in peace? For centuries this 
Same question has been answered in the 
negative by every Moslem tribe and 
nation—by the Arab, by the Kurd, and 
by the Turk. It had been accepted as an 
international truism that the Armenian 
and every Mohammedan race or tribe 
had to dwell at swords’ points. 

Several months ago Hadjim Pasha, 
chief of the Anase tribe, largest and one 
of the most influential tribes of Bedouins 
in Mesopotamia, was confronted with an 
outbreak of Armenians on his border, 
caused by a Turkish attack upon them. 
He undertook the solution of the prob- 
lem by inviting the fleeing Armenians to 
settle on his territory. His hospitality 
found support among the British over- 
lords of his people. 

The British rulers of Mesopotamia were 
inclined to doubt the sincerity of Hadjim 
Pasha’s invitation to the persecuted 
Armenians, because they recalled the un- 
fortunate results of similar invitations. 
Eventually, however, they took it at its 
face value. They gave the Armenians to 
understand that, in this instance, the 
lion and the lamb would be enabled to 
lie down together. The results have been 
amazing. 


THE ARMENIANS, taking Hadjim 
Pasha’s extraordinary bidding at its face 
value, found refuge from Turkish perse- 
cution on his territory. The first batch 
of refugees began work at once on the 
fertile but uncultivated soil. In a few 
months Karen Jeppe, a Danish helper of 
the Armenians on the spot, was able to 
report as to their progress: “They have 
planted gardens and sown maize and cot- 


_ ton. The cucumber and beans they barter 


to the Arabs for wheat and butter. So 
they have already secured winter sup- 
plies. A dam has been built to distribute 
water over the newly tilled land. The 
construction of this has given work to 
the men and the gardening is mostly done 
in the evening. A tumble-down village 
has been rebuilt, and there the colonists 
are living till it is possible to build bet- 
ter houses. The contrast between ‘the 
poor fields tilled by the Arabs and the 
orderly Armenian gardens is very marked. 
. The founding of the colony is ex- 
citing public interest. A French official 
has expressed his admiration for the 
whole settlement and for all that has 
been done. It is well-organized and they — 
all live peaceably together—Armenian, 
Arab, and Bedouin.” 
The International Fellowship of Recon- 
(Continued on page 488) 


—————— 


MERIOA, as well as Burope, had a renaissance period. 
Generally speaking, it may be placed between the War 

of 1812 and the Civil War. The period has been called the 
time of the Great Awakening; and in it flourished some of 
the most illustrious poets, novelists, historians, orators, 
jurists, and statesmen America has produced. Identical with 


the Great Awakening was the coming of the Unitarians. , In 


fact, most of the eminent men and women referred to were 
openly or tacitly connected with the Unitarian movement. 

In his book, “The Character of Races,” published in 1924, 
Ellsworth Huntington of Yale University mentions this fact: 
“.. . In proportion to their numbers the Unitarians, and 
especially their clergymen, have contributed a greater num- 
ber of eminent leaders than has any other group of Ameri- 
cans for whom we have statistics.” In the next paragraph, 
Professor Huntington gives a list of Unitarians in the Hall 
of Fame of the University of New York. Thus far, sixty- 
three names are there recorded, selected by a jury of one 
hundred qualified persons. Of those sixty-three, at least one- 
third are names of Unitarians. Professor Huntington also 
shows that, with the sons of clergymen leading the sons of 
men of all other callings, in “Who’s Who in America” for 
1922-23, the sons of Unitarian clergymen lead the sons of 
ministers of all other denominations, with 15.0 sons per one 
hundred fathers. Sons of Congregational ministers come next 
with 12.5. 

These significant facts induced THe Recister to publish 
two editorials, “Factors in Eminence” and “Hminent Living 
Unitarians.” In “Hminent Living Unitarians,’ appears the 
following paragraph: 

“What is true of Unitarian ministers is also true of Uni- 
‘tarian laymen. It is true to-day. They rank as high in 1925 
as their predecessors did in 1825. Can we prove it? Let 
every minister send to THe Recister the names of all the 
eminent men and women in his congregation, both members 
and adherents, and not sons or daughters of ministers only. 
Include the proper persons who have died within the past 
twenty-five years. Let the basis of selection be that of Mr. 
Huntington, namely, inclusion in ‘Who’s Who in America,’ 
published biennially since 1899. That is not infallible, be- 
cause many prominent persons are not listed there, but it 
is necessary that there be definite bounds. We make the 
selection possible only if there be a set standard. 

“LET OUR MINISTERS OO-OPERATH, AS WHE KNOW 
THEY WILL, AND WE SHALL CREATE A CHAPEL OF 
UNITARIAN EMINENCE.” 

It should be said that in virtually every case, reference 
was made by the ministers to “Who’s Who” not earlier than 
the edition of 1922-23. 'There would be a considerably larger 
number of persons in the Chapel, of course, if all the earlier 
volumes had been consulted. ; : 

Responses to this request made THe Reerster feel that a 
definite effort to ascertain who were and are the recent emi- 
nent Unitarians would be a worth-while contribution to the 
Centenary of the American Unitarian Association to be held 
in Boston next month, and would also provide the Fellow- 
ship as a whole with information of permanent value. With 
these objects in mind, the following letter was prepared and 
posted to all Unitarian ministers: 

“A notable contribution to the Centenary of the American 
Unitarian Association would be the publication of what THE 
Recister calls a CHAPEL oF UNITARIAN Eminence. It is not 
true, as many people have been saying, that the great Uni- 
tarians are dead Unitarians. 

_ “We are, therefore, calling upon every minister to furnish 
for this Cuarei the names of Unitarians who appear in 
‘Who’s Who in America,’ 1924-25, and in preceding volumes 
since 1899. The details are contained in the editorial, ‘Hmi- 
nent Living Unitarians,’ in our issue of January 22, 1925.” 

_ The prompt response assured: Tre Reeister that it had 
been correct in its opinion. One hundred and thirty-eight 
churches of a total of 346 churches sent in replies in time 


~ CHAPEL OF UNITARIAN EMINENCE 
776 Names of Our Contemporaries Enrolled 


for insertion, all but thirty-two of which had members or 
adherents in “Who’s Who.” The number of these persons 
ranged from one in the smaller churches to forty-four in 
the First Church, Cambridge, Mass.; forty-eight in Arlington 
Street Church, Boston; and sixty-three in the church at 
Washington, D.C. It will be gratifying to see that through- 
out the country Unitarians are of such a high distinction. 

The returns form a basis for computations, at once. inter- 
esting and enlightening; for instance, the relative proportion 
of Unitarians whose names appear in ‘“Who’s Who” to the 
names of other persons in the same community who also are 
listed there. Take, for example, several Massachusetts towns. 
In Belmont, Mass., out of twenty-five persons whose work 
has been distinctive enough to warrant them a place in the 
“Who’s Who,” 1924-25, family of 25,357 individuals, eight 
are adherents of the Unitarian Church. In Dedham, thirteen 
names are listed, of which number nine are Unitarians. In 
Weston, two out of five are Unitarians. Marblehead and 
Plymouth have two persons each in “Who’s Who,” and in, 
each case one is a Unitarian. The only man listed in Peter- 
sham is a member of the Unitarian church of that town. 
Quincy has five, two of whom are Unitarians. Westwood has 
six, with three Unitarians. These are not exceptional in- 
stances. Portsmouth, N.H., has eight, one half of whom are 
in the Unitarian Church. They could be duplicated or sur- 
passed from churches from whom no response was received, 
as well as others listed below. 

What is the character of the work of these people? The 
minister of an important church in a letter accompanying the 
list he sent in, wrote, “In looking up names for my church, I 
made one interesting discovery which shows that ‘Who’s Who’ 
has a definite value. From our church there is not one per- 
son of great wealth or social prominence or even business 
prominence. Hvery person on the list has some real claim 
to distinction.” As the list is examined it will be seen that, 
almost without exception, each person is contributing work 
of definite worth to the community. In fact, such contribu- 
tion is the basis on which the editors of ‘‘Who’s Who” make 
their selections. That publication is an unpurchasable and 
standard work of American biography. ‘The names in the 
volume have been chosen, as the introduction informs us, “Not 
as the best, but as an attempt to choose the best-known men 
and women of the country. ... Not a single sketch has been 
paid for ... and none can be paid for.” 

One further fact must be emphasized, well illustrated by 
a letter from a church in New Jersey: “Our society contains 
a majority of well-educated, successful men and women of 
fine character, but who are not sufficiently well known socially 
or nationality to be placed on such a list.” 

Another letter from a Massachusetts church says, “We have 
a fine congregation of people who are eminent in many ways 
(although not listed in ‘Who’s Who’); a very successful 
manufacturer, head of several large bodies; a Red Cross man, 
head of the work in Metropolitan Boston and, for some time 
past, a social worker; a man now main partner in an impor- 
tant Boston banking concern; a woman well known in women 
voters’ circles; and others.” 

The following list is by no means a complete enumeration 
of distinguished Unitarians, but it is representative. There 
are unquestionably at least one thousand “eminent Unita- 
rians.” ‘The list is published not as a “flourish of authority,” 
but to prove to calm, judicious readers that eminent Unita- 
rians were by no means confined to the period of the Great 
Awakening. Living Unitarians are true to type! 

Among the names are a number known throughout the 
world for exceptional ability and qualities of leadership; but 
by far the most of the names are those of men and women 
known chiefly for conspicuous work in their particular com- 
munities or callings. These are the persons who are doing 
the work of the world, applying, as they come and go, Unita- 
rian principles of truth and service. 
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_ The Chapel of Unitarian Eminence, as published in this 
‘issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, includes the names of 776 
‘adherents and members of the Unitarian Church. There are 
iwithout doubt many Unitarians appearing in “Who’s Who,” 
‘and living in parts of the country where no churches are 


established, who are not in the Chapel. | 


Information is desired. 


(6) [Arnm 80 1925 


They ought to be. 


In the work of compilation, THz REGISTER owes a great 
debt to the ministers, who have performed a painstaking task. 
In cases of error, of either omission or inclusion, correuees 
will be made on proper notice. 


As they appear in “Who s Who in America: ” 


Name 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


‘Laks, Krrsopp 
McConacuis, Lauros G. 
_Pottocr, Horatio M. 
‘SULLIVAN, JAMES 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
CAMPBELL, Oscar J. 


“~ Day, EpmMunp E 


y 


Davis, Brapitey M. 
EFrFringiR, JOHN R. 
Goopricu, Hersert F. 
Hanrorp, James H. 
Leverett, FRANK 
Lioyp, ALrrep H. 
LomMBARD, WARREN P. 
RANDALL, Harrison M. 
Seiiars Roy W. 
SHEPARD, JOHN F. 
Stosson, Preston W. 


__ SUNDERLAND, Epson R 


Wuirr Aurrep H. 
WiINELER, Max 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 


“Brackerr, Joun Q. A. 


Daun, Cyrus E. 
TROWBRIDGE, JOHN T. 


AUGUSTA, ME. 
Beacu, Srers C. 


~CornIsH, Lzesuiz C. 


PHILBROOK, WARREN C. 
Sprar, Aupert M. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bucuner, Epwarp F,. 
Doume, Aurrup R. L. 


Howpen; Epwin C. 
Lovgsoy, ArTHUR O. 
Marsura, THEODORE 
Niuzs, ALFRED §. 


Wetse, Linnian 
Winiarp, Danieu 


WitumuMms, Mary W. 


BANGOR, ME. 
Draper, Epwarp B. 


STRICKLAND, FRepERIcK H. 
Witson, CHARLES 


BELMONT, MASS. 
Arxgins, Epwin F. 


CastLe, Witiiam E. 
Dope, FREDERIC 
Euson, ALFRED W. 


Foorr, Henry WILDER 
Kexso, Rosyerr W. 
UnpERWwoop, Lorine 


UnpEerRwoop, Wiii1am LyMaNn 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Daaert, Stuart 


GrReGcoRy, WARREN 
HasKEeLL, MELLEN W. 
Hosmer, Freperick L. 
Jerson, Wiis L. 
Kereuer, CHAaruEes A. 
MacCautey, CLay 
Mayseck, Bernarp R. 


Merritt, CHartes W. 


Merritt, Ratpx P. 
Morgan, Wim §8. 
Mutrorp, WALTER 
Murpocr, CHarues A. 
Noyes, Grorep R. 
Rerearpt, Aurelia H. 
Rowe.i, Cuester H. 


Sreszins, Lucy W. 
Wenptz, Caartes W. 


Wusvr, Eart M. 
Wriu1uMs, Epwarp T. 


Cae 


Calling 


Professor 
Publicist 
Statistician 
Educator 


Professor 
Economist 
Botanist 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Geologist 
Professor 
Professor 
Physicist 
Professor 
Psychologist 
Author 
Professor 
Chemical 
engineer 
Philologist 


Lawyer 
Sculptor 
Author 


Clergyman 
Judge 


Judge 
Judge 


Professor 
Manufactur- 
ing Chemist 
Engineer 
Professor 
Publicist 
Judge 


Physician 

Railway 
president 

Physician 


Timberlands 


Lumberman 
Diplomatic 
ervice 


Manufacturer 


Professor 
Lawyer 
Art publisher 


Clergyman 
Sociologist 
Landscape 
architect 
Naturalist 


Professor 


Lawyer 
Professor 
Clergyman 
Botanist 
Author 
Clergyman 
Architect 


Metallurgical 
engineer 


Distinction , 


Theologian, author. 

Author. 

Author. 

Assistant commissioner for sec- 
ondary education. 


Educator, statistician. 
Statistician. 

Editor, author. 
Author. 

Professor of law. 
Educator, author. 
Author. 

Educator, author. 
Educator, author. 
Professor of physics. 
Author. 

Author. 

Author, editor. 
Author. 

Author. 


Editor, author. 


Former Governor of Mass. 
Indian and Colonial subjects. 
Author juvenile stories. 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court of 


Maine 
Justice, Supreme Court of 
Maine. 
Justice, Supreme Court of 
Maine. 


Editor, author. 
Pharmacy expert. 


Consulting mining engineer. 

Journalist. 

Author. 

Dean Baltimore Law School, 
1904-13. 

Promoter education for women. 

President B. & O R. Co. 
since 1910. 

Educator. 


Director various lumber com 
panies. 

Politician. 

Diplomat to Russia. 


President Bay State Sugar Re- 
finery. 

Zoélogist. 

U.S. circuit judge. 

rears Elson Art Publishing 

0. 

Author. 

Author. 

Author, 


Le¢turer. 


Dean, College 
Univ. of Calif. 1920-3 

Belgian relief, 1S16-17,- 

Professor of mathematics. 

Hymn composer. 

Author. 

Nature studies. 

Author. 

Recipient of disthiouished hon- 
ors for work in architecture. 
Designed, installed, and operated 
ee reduction works in 

e 


President Rice Growers Association of Calif. 


Theologian 
Professor 
Publisher 
Professor 
Educator 
Editor 


Educator 
Clergyman 


Theologian 
Professor 


Author. 
Fore specialist. 
Active in pubis service. 


anslato’ 
Preident "Mills College. 
President Fresno Republican 
Publishing Co. 

Dean of women, Univ. of Calif. 
Author, president Free Reli- 
gious tion of America. 
President Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. 
Authority on Chinese Ts. 


of oo 


Name 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Frtmiey, Davin 
Firgr, Josrpa W. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Arlington Street 
Axsgsot, GoRDON 
ALprRicH, THomas B. 
ALLEN, CHARLES 


ALLEN, THomas 

AMES, OLIVER 

Amory, CHARLES W. 
Barnes, CHaRues B. 
Beat, THomas P. 
Bowen, Joun T. 
Bow.es, Francis T. 
Brapiey, Rosert 8. 
Burr, I. Tucker 
Cuiark, Freppric 8. 
CouncILMAN, WILLIAM T. 
Courtnry, JosErH W. 
DanieEts, Maset W. 
Draper, Frank W. 
Enpicorr, WILLIAM 
Ernst, Cart W. 
EstTaBrRoox, ARTHUR F. 
FEssENDEN, Russet G. 
Firz, REGINALD H. 
FROTHINGHAM, ELLEN 
Frotaineuam, EvaGenia B. 
FROTHINGHAM, PauL REVERE 
FuLuer, ANNA ‘ 
Grant, Rosert 


Guitp, Curtis 

Gump, Curtis, Jr. 
HarRineton, Francis B. 
Hart, Francis R. 


Hart, THomas N. 
JAcKsoN, HENRY 
JACKSON, Rospert T. 


Kiwpart, D. P. 
Mirriin, Grorce H. 
Nicuouts, Epwarp H. 


O’Brien, Rosert L. 
Putnam, J. PicKERING 
RicHaRpDson, Wini1aM L. 


Rocers, Henry M. 
Rote, Wit1i1amM 
SawyeEr, Henry B. 


Smita, Cuarues C. 
THomAs, WASHINGTON B. 


Wetts, Kate G. 
WuHepLry, BensaMin L. 


First Church 


Curter, Evsrince G. 
Foorn, ARTHUR 
Lawton, FREDERICK 
MaARsHALL, JoHN P. 
Mounros, James P. 
Park, Cuarutzs E. 


ParkER, WILLIAM Ss. 
Spatpine, Pamir L. 


Tuomas, Joun J. 
‘TOWNSEND, CHARLES W. 
Wuirz, Cuarizs J. 
King’s Chapel 
Bowszn, Crayton R. 
Braprorp, Epwarp H. 
Brown, Howarp N. ~— 
Casort, Erta Lyman 
Casort, FREDERICK P. 
Casot, Ricuarp C. 
Cootiwen, ARCHIBALD C. 
Coouiwer, Joun T., Jr. 
Coo.twwer, J. RaNpoupuH, Jr. 


Coouiwer, JoLian L. 
CornisH, Louis C. 
Curtis, Jamus F, 
Forsns, Eimer §. ' 


‘Jackson, Cuarues C, 


Lowszit, A. LawRENcE 


_ Calling 


Educator 
Lawyer 


Banker 
Author 
Judge 


Painter 
Manufacturer 
Financier 


Physician 
dmiral 

Capitalist 
Banker 
Manufacturer 
Physician 
Physician 
Musician 
Physician 


Financier 
Physician 
Translator 


Merchant 
Physician 
Paleontolo- 
gist 
Lawyer 
Publisher 
Surgeon 


Publicist 
Architect 
Physician 


Lawyer 
Engineer 
Business man 


Writer 
Capitalist 


Author 
Musician . 


Physician 
Musician 
Judge 
Musician 
Manufacturer 
Clergyman 


Architect 
Banker 
Neurologist 


Physician 
Physician 


Dean, 


Distinction 


Normal school president. 


Former Governor State of 


Illinois. 


Distinguished financier. 


Former shes Supreme Judi- 


cial Court of Mass. 


‘Trustee various institutions, 
Retained by important firms, 
Professor of dermatology. 
Bank director. 

Director, trustee. 

Director, trustee. 

Professor of pathology. 
Neurologist. 

Composer. 


Director, trustee. 


President American Trust Co. 


Author. 
Author. 


Former Governor of Mass. 


Director important corpora- 
tions. 

Former mayor of Boston. 

Bacteriologist 

Author. 


Former associate profesiar sur- 
{sony pesrclegss 
Editor Boston Herald. 


Faculty of Medicine 
1899-1907, Harvard Univ, 


Vice-president Stone and Web- 


ster. 


President and director of impor- 


; tant firms. 


Organist, composer. 


Author. 

Composer. 

Justice, Supreme Court of Mass 
Composer. 

Author. 

Fellow American Academy Arts 


and Sciences. 


Official important architects’ 


organizations 


President N. E. Tel. and Tel., 


_ Wittrams, Herserr U. 
i ‘CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


er. Hous R. 
4 TCHELOR, GEORGE 


cs, Wiese M. 


“Ersor, CHARLES W. 
_ Enrot, Rev. Samurn A. 


_ Emerton, Eraram 
_ Fenn, Wittum W. 
oe FRANCKE, Kuno 
_ GranpDGENT, CHARLES H. 
_ GRATON, Louis C. 
_ Grozipr, Epwin A. 


D McDowas, Henry B. 
_ Noyes, James A. : 
_ Osco, WituraM F. 


i Pranovy, Francis G. 
f Rev. WILLARD 

_ Rosrxson, Frep N. 

-— Saponn, Frank B. 

, JEREMIAH, Jr. 

Duaxren, Rowanp - 


| Wuire, Horatio S. 
> | Warman, Epmunp A. 


CHA Nhe ee b TENN. 
Conant, C 


Gt H. 
q Gestiva Jr. 


ALTER, ANTHONY *, 


b. amas Rev. ALBERT C. 


Sarcent, Freperick LeRoy 


CHI ‘STNUT HILL, MASS. 


Clergyman 
Surgeon 
Engineer and 
educator 
Clergyman 
Educator 


“Settlement 


worker 
Lawyer 


Judge 
Physician 


Banker 


Eociab worker 
ergyman 
Educator 
Professor 
Surgeon 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 


Lawyer 
Physician 


Lawyer 
Clergyman 


Chemist 


Physicist 
Author 
Manufacturer 
Physiologist 
Professor 
City Planner 


Chemist 
Clergyman 
Author 
Geographer 
Editor 


Lawyer 
Educator 
Educator 


Professor 
Theologian 
Professor 


Professor 
Professor 
Civil engineer 
Civil engineer 
Educator 
Orientalist 
Writer 


Editor 
Mathemati- 
cian 
Theologian 
Clergyman 
Educator 


Engineer 
Botanist 
Lawyer 


Botanist 


_ Professor 


Lawyer 
Philologist 
Educator 
Professor 


Professor 
Banker 


Author. 

Red Cross Commission to Rou- 
mania, 1917. 

Ranson to Transylvania, 


. 


-Author, Chaplain Mass. Senate. 


ber Sec. World Peace Founda- 
tion. 
Specialist in industry. 


President, director, trustee im- 
portant organizations. 

Author. 

Consulting surgeon in ue 
mology. 


Reform leader. 

Professor of philosophy. 
Chancellor Univ. of Buffalo. 
Poet, essayist, critic, author. 


Philanthropist. 

Reform leader. 

Judge, Supreme Court, State of 
New York. 

Peace advocate of international 
repute. 

Teacher, author. 


Former editor THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 

Author, president | American 
Unitarian Association. 

Professor of physics. 

Lecturer. 

Writer. 

Author. 

Author. 

Specializes in reece archi- 
tecture. 

Author. 

Author. 

Teacher, lecturer. 

Geologist. 
Editor Taz Curisrian Reais- 
TER. 


Former president Harvard Univ. 

Author, president American 
Unitarian Association 

Author. 

Author. 


gist. 
Former editor Boston Post. 
Author. 
Author. 
Author. 
Professor Civil Engineering. 
Engineer. 
Author, editor. 
Former editor CuristraN_R5c- 
ISTER. 


Author. 


Author. 
Educator. 
Se Colonial Society of 


ass. 

Author. 

Author. ° 

Trustee Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. 

Professor. 

Authority in German. 


Author 
Principal The Lesley School. 
Author. 


Merchant, author. 

President important corpora- 
tions. 

Author. 


Textile expert. 


Lecturer. J 
Corporation official. 

Member Federal Reserve Board. 
Curator Geol. Mus. Har, 1907-. 
An organizer of Stone and Web- 


Author. 


Name 


‘Hoover, CHARLES. Fr. 
Jounson, Homer H. 
Lirriz, Bascom 


Marzen, HERMAN N. 


Waite, Winpsor Tr. 
Wuitine, Freperick A. 
Wiccrrs, Caru J. 
Worruine, ArcHip G. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Morean, Artuur BE. 
PatrEerRson, JoHN H. 


DEDHAM, MASS. 


Currer, Mrs. Gzorcr A. 
Envicotrr, H. WENDELL 
Hare, Linn W. 

Haz, Purp L. 

Hatt, Grorce E 
THayprR, ARTHUR W. 
TurTtis, JuLtius H. 
WARREN, CHARLES 


WarRREN, WINSLOW 
We Lp, STEPHEN M. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
BricHamM, JoHNSON 
Cosson, GEORGE 
Epmounpson, J. D. 
Hanna, James R 
Martin, Everett D. 
Reman, Epmunp H. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
HERMAN, RAPHAEL 


IncraM, FREDERICK F. 


Ivus, Percy 
Patmer, THomas W., Jr. 


Reccorp, Aucustus P. 
Stevens, Roiuin H. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Barns, SANFORD 


CHURCHILL, JosEPH R. 
Fay, Freprric H. 
Forsrs, Roeser 8. 
GeTtremy, CHARLES F. 
Lxrwis, Epwin J. 


Orpway, THOMAS 
Saywarp, Wituram H. 


ELIZABETH, N.J. 


BLACKWELL, ANTOINETTE L. B. 


ERIE, PA. 
Durtron, CHARLES J. 


EUGENE, ORE. 
ALLEN, Eric W. 


ReEBEC, GEORGE 
Suxetpon, Henry D. 


FLUSHING, N.Y. 
Farriy, Epwin 


FORT COLLINS, COL. 
Gover, Grorcs H. 


Lory, Cures a 
Smita, Ernest Cc 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Bancrort, CHARLES G. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


GREENMAN, WALTER F. 
Surrn, Mrs. Mary P. WELLS 


HACKENSACK, N.J. 
Lincoun, Josera C. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Goopatt, Louis B. 
OgpEn, Grorce W. 


“HOUSTON, TEX. 


Foster, Marce.ius E. 


HUDSON, MASS. 
Apsiey, Lewis D. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Daan, Joun C. 
Lanvon, Hua M. 


Wicks, Frank 8. C. 


Calling — 
Physician 


Lawyer 
Builder 


Sculptor 


Manufacturer 
Art director 
Physiologist 
Physicist 


Engineer 
Merchant 


Musician 
Manufacturer 
Artist 

Artist 
Manufacturer 
Musician 
Librarian 
Lawyer 


Lawyer 
Merchant 


Librarian 
Lawyer 
Capitalist 
Professor 
Sociologist 
Clergyman 


Manufacturer 


Manufactur- 
ing phar- 
macist 

Artist 

Diplomat 


Clergyman 


Physician 


Lawyer 


Judge 

Civil engineer 
Clergyman 
Statistician 
Architect 


Physician 
Builder 


Minister 
Clergyman 


Professor 
Professor 


Professor 


Clergyman 
Professor 


Educator 
Clergyman 


Lawyer 


Clergyman 
Author 


Author 


Manufacturer 
Author 


Newspa 

publi: 
Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Banker 


Clergyman 


Distinction 
Teacher physical diagnosis. 
Distinguished jurist. 
President, director important 
organizations. 
Designer of patriotic monu- 
ments. 
With White Motor Co. 
Director, critic. 
Author, teacher. 
Teacher, journalist. 


Educator, author. 
Founded National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. 


Composer. 
Re truste 

id medals, coedele of BOR. 
Critic. 


Composer, director. 

Historian. 

Author, winner Pulitzer prize 
(1922) best work on American 
history. 

Corporation counsel, trustee. 

Brigadier General, U.S.A. 


Journalist, author, ex-consul. 
Author. 

Legal adviser. 

Publicist, ex-major. 

Consul. 

Author, lecturer. 


Donor, $25,000 peace prize, 
1924 


Founder Detroit forum. 


Portrait painter. 

Former U. 8S. senator, and min- 
ister to Spain; president 
World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 1892-93. 

Author, lecturer. 

President Radiological Society 
North America, 


Former state senator, commis- 
sioner department of correc- © 
tion, Mass. 


Engineer to War Department. 


Journalist, author. 

Designer of twenty-five 
churches. 

Lecturer in pathology. 


Author. 


Dean, School of Jurisprudence, 
Pg ie | of Oregon. 
Dean, Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

Teacher, editor. 


Head Department hat crac 
Medicine, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College. 

President Colorado Agricultural 
College. 

Secretary Western Unitarian 
Conference, 1909-19. 


Counsel for important corpo- 
rations. 


Administrator of social service. 


Writer of famous Cape Cod 
stories. 


Member of Congre 
Author ‘The Trail’s End”, etc, 
Established Houston Chronicle. 


Member of Congress. 


Author, scientist. 
eee important organiza- 
ons. 


Sociologist. 
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Name 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Crans, A. W. 
Cranz, CaRro.ine B. 


KEENE, N.H. 
Frrz, James A. 


LANCASTER,’ MASS. 


Novurss, Henry 
Parker, HERBERT 
Tuayrer, JoHN E. 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Bowerrsocx, Justin D. 
Backus, Witson M. 
ScHAmFFER, ASA A. 
Stevens, WiiiiaAM C. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
AyLswortH, Lzron E. 
CALDWELL, Howarp W. 
Fosster, LAURENCE 
Lovz, Don L. 
Wotcort, Rosrrt H. 


LONG BEACH,’ CALIF. 
Crarxk, G. Harpy 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Baumearpt, B. R. 
Butta, Rosert N. 


ButuarD, FranK D. 


Epson, KaTHERINE PHILIPS 
Knieut, Wituiam H. 
Perry, Everett R. 
SmvERANCE, CAROLINE M. 5S. 


LYNN, MASS. 


Ossorne, Mrs. Marcuerita O. 
TuHomson, Evisu 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Corton, Epwarp H. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
BarBer, Henry H. 


Cary, Grorcs LovELL 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


CaristTig, Francis A. 
Giiman, Nicuoxas P. 
HoutcHeon, Rosert J. 
SouTHwoRTH, FRANKLIN C. 


Sprpncrer, ANNA GARLIN 


MEDFORD, MASS. 


Baxter, SYLVESTER 
Cooks, GEORGE W. 
, BOWEN 
Wart, WituiaM C. 


MILTON, MASS. 


CuurcHitt, Frank §. 
Coss, JoHN 


Coouimner, Louis A. 
HALLOWELL, JoHN W. 


HAutLoweEtu, N. PENROSE 
Hussarp, THEODORA KIMBALL 


Kipper, NATHANIEL T. 
Scarrmr, Rocsr L. 


TitpENn, Grorae T. 
Ware, WittiaM R. 


WIGGLESWORTH, GEORGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Brown, CaRLeton F. 
Brown, Rome G. 
Bourton, H. J. 
Dierricu, Joun H. 
Erre., Grores G. 


Fiso, DANIEL 
Firgins, Oscar N 
Gray, Joun H 


Hosmer, JAmzEs K. 
Linn, JOHN 
Sarpgeson, F. W. 
Scammon, R. E. 
TILDEN, JOSEPHINE E. 
West, Wiis M. 
Winter, ALice A. 


MONTCLAIR, N.J. 


ALLEN, CHARLES D. 
HountTrER, ARTHUR 
Loven, James E. 
MacDoueaun, Ropert 
Monroe, Wit 8. 
Tartor, Henry L, 


Calling 


Physician 
Minister 


Author 


Civil engineer 
Lawyer 
Ornithologist 


Banker 
Clergyman 
Professor 
Professor 


Professor 
Professor 
Beka 
awyer 
Professor 


Medicine 
Scientist _ 
Lawyer 
Physician 
Philanthropist 
Writer 


Librarian 
Philanthropist 


The Christian Register 


Distinction 


Editor, scientist. 
Made sanitary surveys of sixty- 
two cities. 


Writer on military subjects. 


Built museum in Lancaster, 
which has one of the most 
complete collections of birds 
in North America. 


Former member of Congress. 


Authority in zodlogy. 
Authority in botany. 


Specialist in political science. 
Authority on American history. 
Author. 

Former mayor of Lincoln. 
Specialist in zodlogy. 


Social service. 


Author scientific books. 

Member and director important 
organizations. 

Specialist for eye, ear, nose, and 
throat. 

Promoter of woman suffrage. 

Scientist. 


Founder of Women’s Clubs. 


ditor, Little Folks Magazine. 


E 
Engineer 
Clergyman 


Theologian 
Theologian 


Professor 
Professor 
Clergyman 
Theologian 


Minister 
Publicist 
Clergyman 


Banker 
Judge 


Physician 
Capitalist 


Statesman 


Professor. 
Author, journalist. 


Former president Meadville 
Theological School. 


Writer, historian. 

Editor, sociologist, writer. 

Professor, author. 

President Meadville Theological 
School. 

Teacher, lecturer, writer. 


Author, journalist. 

Author, 

Public service. 

Specialist in children’s diseases. 

Director New York Railways 
0. 

Former Assist. Secretary U.S. 


easury. 
Former assistant to Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce. 


Banker 
Author 


Scientist 
Author 


Architect 
Architect 


Lawyer 


Author 
Lawyer 
Manufacturer 
Clergyman 
Surgeon 


Jurist 
Author 
Economist 


Author 
Jurist 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Author 
Author 


Editor 


Acti 
Paycholcaist 
Professor 


Psychologist 
Surgeon 


Overseer, Harvard University. 

Former librarian School of 
Landscape Architecture, Har- 
vard University. 

Trustee. 

Publisher with Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. : 


Former professor of archi- 
tecture, Columbia University. 

Former president Board of Over- 
seers, Harvard University. 


Philologist. 

Publisher Minneapolis Tribune. 

Author, 

Author. 

Founder and proprietor Eitel 
Hospital. 

Author. 

Literary critic. 

Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Historian. 

Former Governor of Minnesota, 

Geologist. 

Anatomist. 

Botanist. 

Historian. 

President National Federation 

of Women’s Clubs. 


Author. 
U.S. Government official. 
Author, 
Specialist in philosophy. 
Author. 


Name 


MONTPELIER, VT. 
Ester, Jamzs B. 


Howtanp, Frep A. 
Wricut, Cuester W. 
MOUNT VERNON, N.Y. 


Newtson, Cuaries A. 


Spurr, Jostan E. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


CurrrorD, CHARLES W. 
CLIFFORD, WALTER 

Crapo, WILLIAM W. 
Prescott, OLIVER 
RicKETsOoN, WALTON 
Sraver, Epwin P. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Dover, RAYNALL 

MULLIKEN, SAMUEL P. 
Srorrorp, Harrier P. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Smita, W. B. 
South, Grorcs 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Stanton, JoHn G. 


NEWPORT, R.I. 


Bancrort, GEORGE 
Brackett, CHARLES A. 
Casot, STEPHEN P. 


Eturorr, Mrs. Maupr H. 


Gress, Wo.Lcotr 
Harvey, Witi1am R. 
Howe, Jun1a Warp 


Lippitt, CHARLES W. 
PuMPELLY, RAPHAEL 
WISTER, OWEN 


NEW SALEM, MASS. 
MARsHALL, PERRY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
All Souls Church 
Baker, GEORGE F. 


Baker, GEorGE F., Jr. 
Butier, CHARLES 


Coss, Henny I. 
Davison, CHarues 8. 
Drummonp, I. WyMAN 


Fieip, LovisE MAUNSELL 
Fox, JoHN P 


Freunp, Sanrorp H. E. 
FrRoMKES, Maurice 
Goopuusz, Francis A, 
GRISWOLD, FLORENCE 
Guy, CHar.zs L. + 


Hewrrr, Epwarp R. 
IneRAHAM, GEORGE L. 


Knorr, 8. ADOLPHUS 
LEARNED, A. GARFIELD 
RxoapsEs, NINA 
Ricumonp, Mary E. 
Rocers, FRANCIS 
SaTTERLED, Grorce R. 
Smmons, Minot 
STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR 
Strone, CHarues H. 


Sunirvan, WiiuuM L. 
Wicain, ALBERT H. 


Other New York Churches 
AMES, WINTHROP 


Barucu, EMMANUEL 
Becker, May L. 
Benepict, W. L. 
Bocxus, CHarues E. 
Boynton, Grorce R. 
Cuannina, J. PARKE 


Cootmwwen, Empuxn L. 
7 James F, 


Dennett, Rocer H. 
Dory, Mrs. MADELEINE Z. 


Eames, Joun C. 


FROTHINGHAM, THEODORE L. 
GREEN, WILLIAM 


Calling 


Investments 
and business 
analysis 

Insurance 
president _ 

Economist 


Librarian 
Geologist 


Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Sculptor 
Educator 


Botanist 
Chemist 
Author 


Professor 
College 
president 


Physician 


Author 
Dentist 
Educator 


Author 


Chemist 
Lawyer 
Philanthro- 
pist 
Manufacturer 
Geologist 
Author 


Clergyman 


Banker 


Banker 
Architect 


Architect 
Lawyer 
Chemist 


Author 
Municipal 
expert 
Lawyer 
Artist ~ 
Banker 
Author 
Judge 


Engineer . 
Judge 


Physician 
Artist 
Author 
Social worker 
Musician 
Physician 
Cler; n 
Explorer 
Lawyer 


Clergyman 
Banker 


Theatrical 
manager 
Physician 


Editor 
Banker 


Coal operator 
Painter 


Engineer 


Physician 
Lawyer 


Physician 
Reformer 


Merchant 


Lawyer 
Printer 
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Distinction 


Former mayor of Montpelier. © 


Trustee Dartmouth College. 
Author. 


Dean of American Librarians, 
beginning work in 1855. 
Author. 


Trustee. 


Author. 


Author. 
Author, 


Surgeon, trustee. 


Professor, trustee. 

Headmaster St. George School, 
Middletown, R.I. 

Awarded Joseph Pulitzer prize 
for best American biography 
teaching patriotism. 


Director. : 

Author “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 

Former Governor of R.I. 

Author, 

Author The Virginian and other 
noted novels. 


Author, 


President N. Y. and Long 
Branch R.R. 

Director, trustee. 

Chevalier de la Legion d’Hon- 


neur. 
Architect for Chicago Opera 
ouse. 
Specialist in constitutional and 
commercial law. 
Director N. Y. School of Applied 
Design for Women. 


Sanitary expert. 


Lecturer at Harvard Univ. 

Portrait painter. ‘ 

President Brookline Trust Co. 

Lecturer. 

Justice Supreme Court of New 
York. 

Inventor. 

Superior Court, City of New 
York. 

Author. 

Etcher. 


Author. 
Author. 


Author. 

Author. 

President Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Author. 

Director. 


Director the New Theatre. 


Professor bacteriology and path- 
ology. 

Lecturer. 

Decorated with Order of the 
ng be by Emperor 

Journalist. 


“Painter laureate of army and 


navy life.’ 
President and manager of min- 
companies. 


7 


_" 


GHAN, Jesstn W. 
p, ARNOLD H. 


Tae, GERTRUDE B. 


Epwarp 
Bree ‘REDERICK R. 


Lyman, Frank 


_ Macrappren, BERNARR 
-McNem, (Henry) E. 
Mets, Epcar 


Mourpxy, Rosert C. 
Orrox, Grorce A. 
Perry, Grorce H. 
Porry, Stertia G. S. 
 Prepr, Marcaret R. 
‘Rann, Cuarzzs F. 
Reece, Ernest J. 
Ruyoaves, Joun H. 
Rmani, AMEEN 
Rogers, ALLEN H. 


Scutey, Kennets B. 
SHetpy, GertTRupE 8. M. 
Stocum, THomas W. 


STANFIELD, THEODORE 


‘Tuomas, Percy H. 


Witt1ams, Howarp R. - 
NORTON, MASS. 
SHOOK, GLENN A. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
-Hartow, Victor E, 
Lypicx, J. D. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Grrrorp, Harotp 
Horses, G. W. 


Kimpatyt, THomas R. 
Mann, NEwTon 
Mann, Rowena M. 


Spencer, G. RaymMonp 


ORLANDO, FLA. 

Bapcer, Gores H. 

Fassett, James H. 
mp, Mary A. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Awupricu, Joun M. 
ANDERSON, MELVILLE B. 


Anp3ERSON, Rospert V. 
Brascu, FrRepErRicK E. 
Carruts, Witu1aAM H. 
Criarxk, ARTHUR B. 
Exmorn, JEFFERSON 
Fiicet, Ewatp 
Gotpsrr, Frank A. 
Gray, Henry D. 
Huitmsz, Epwarp M. 
Marx, Guipo H. 
Cuartes D. 
Rosinson Epaar E. 
Wesster, Davp L. 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
Coin, Grorcr W. 
Hatz, Grorce E, 


Mrinurckan, Ropert A, 
Noves, Arruur A. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
Furness, Carouine E. 


PETERSHAM, MASS. 
Fisner, Ricwarp T. 


Hapaoop, NorMan 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bates, Witu1aM N. 
Brown, CARLETON 

4 , Howarp H., Jr. 
Garper, DANIEL 


Pum H. 
‘RIFFIN, FREDERICK R. 


‘ 


Calling 


Lawyer 


Writer 
Editor 


Author 
Ophthalmolo- 


Mine owner 
Librarian 
Banker 
Author 
Engineer 


Merchant 
Author 
Merchant 


Peace advo- 
cate 

Engineer 

Clergyman 


Professor 


Editor 
Lawyer 


Surgeon 
ea offi- 


Ci 
Architect 

Clergyman 
Clergyman 


Cartoonist 


Clergyman 
Author 


Clergyman 


Entomologist 
Professor 


Geologist 
Librarian 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 


Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 


Librarian 
Astronomer 
Scientist 
Chemist 


Professor of 
astronomy 


Forester 
Editor 


Professor 
Philologist 
Editor 
Artist 
Musician 


Clergyman 


Surgeon 
Author 
Illustrator 


_ Engineer 


Physician 
Physician 
Professor 
Geologist 
Music 


The Christian Register 


Distinction 
Purchased Boston Journal, 
1913. 

Lecturer. 
Mienaeiog editor 
Sun, 1904-16. 


Teacher, politician. 
Professor. 


Editor Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

Playwright. 

Former mayor Passaic, N.J. 

Trustee. 


Author. 


New York 


Writer of juvenile stories. 

Journalist. 

Curator. 

Consulting expert. 

Advertising specialist. 

Author twelve juvenile books. 

Novelist. 

Mining expert. 

Temiraetor of library knowledge. 

Investment specialist. 

Novelist. 

“Dollar a year” man with U.S. 
Bureau Mines, 1917-19. 


Lecturer, editor. 

President, director 
organizations. 

Former executive manager Am. 
Metal Co. 

Consulting expert.. 


important 


Author. 


Author. 
Justice, Supreme Court of State 
of Oklahoma. 


Eye specialist. 

Former general manager Bur- 
lington Railway. 

Builder of cathedrals. 

Writer. 

Scholar, first woman to receive 
degree from University of 


Jena. 
With World Herald, Omaha. 
Historian. 


College professor. 

Specialized in English Litera- 
ture. 

Consulting expert. 


Author. 
Author. 
Authority in Latin. 


Historian. 

Author. 

Author. 

Author. 

Professor of Civil Engineering. 
Historian. 

Philologist. 


Compiler, author. 
ee Mt. Wilson Observa- 


varied Pe Prize in Physics, 


esi tow a Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Author. 


Director of Harvard forestry, 
Harvard University. 
Critic, publicist. 


Specialized in Greek. 

Author, editor. 

Author, 

Landscape painter. 

Author. 

Member Academy Political Sci- 
ence, New York (life). 

Author. 

Journalist. 
‘Awarded silver medal for water 
color, Panama Exposition, 

Educator. 

Author. 

et ager ch author. 


asemtl cian. 


so discoveries in paleon- 
Soe of Indian music. 


Name 


Exsrruart, Nevin R. 
Forss, CHaruzs T. 
Hanpy, Jamzs O. 


JEenNiINGs, Otro E. 
JoHNsON, RosweiLu H, 
KeEnnNeEpy, JULIAN 


LitcHriatp, LAWRENCE 


Mason, L. WattEeR 
Ortmann, A. E. 
RascHEN, Joun F, 
Roxssine, JENNIB B. 


ScHLESINGER, FRANK 
Sims, Raymonp W. 
Storpr, Norman W. 
Turner, JamMus J. 


VENABLE, Witt1am M, 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Lorp, ARTHUR 
Srons, CHARLES A. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Hosss, Groras S. 


Jounson, CHARLES F. 
Mertcatr, JOEL 
Peters, JoHN A. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
AcKERMAN, J. H. 


AuprrMan, L. R. 


ANDERSON, T. M. 
Busy, ASAHEL 
Corutss, Guy C. H. 
Duniway, ABrcarL S. 
EASTLAND, FLORENCE M. 
Ex1oT, THomas L 
Foster, Wituiam T. 
Gurr, THropore T. 
Grirrin, LAWRENCE E. 
Marvin, CORNELIA 
Mitts, Assot L, 


NEWELL, CicERO 
Piper, Epcar B 
Pirrock, H. L. 
ScuaFmER, JOSEPH 
ScunaBeEL C. J. 
Scnouz, RicHarp F. 
Scorr, Harvey W. 
Suretpon, Henry D. 


PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 
Barruiutr, JoHN H. 


Dr NoRMANDIE, JAMES 
Foster, JosEPH 


Pag, CALVIN 
Purnam, Epwin 


Woop, Mary I. 


PROVIDENCE, R&.I. 


Austin, Joun O. 
DELABARRE, EpmMunp R. 
Dorie, Saran E. 
Everett, Water G. 
GarpNerR, Henry B. 
GREENE, ’WitiiaM CG.” 
Kiuspatt, Cxuarues D. 
Koopman, Harry L. 


Lanapon, CourRTNEY 


Lieritr, CHARLES WARREN 
Lippitt, Henry F 

Lorp, Aueustus M. 
Mean, ALBert S 
Mercatr, Jesse H. 


Mercatr, StepHmen O. 
EAGRAVE, FRANK E, 
HARPH, Henry D. 

Sronn, ALFRED 

Vina, WituiaM G. 

Water, Hersert EF. 

WeEeEpDEN, WILuIAM B. 


QUINCY, MASS. 


Apams, Brooxs 
Apams, CHARLES F, 


Apams, HENRY 
Ricn, Witu1aM B. 
Savitty, Bruce W. 


Wo, Frep A. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Horstery, Joun 8. 
Pratt, Lucy 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Doan, 
Farrcuitp, Herman L, 
Gannert, Frank E. 
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Calling Distinction 
Author Composer of operas. 
Rear Admiral U.S. Navy 
Chemist President Pennsylvania Chem- 
ical Association. 
Professor Author. 
Professor Author. 
Engineer Inventor, builder of furnaces 
and mills. 
Physician President important medical as- 
sociations, 
Clergyman Author. 
Professor Dabenict. 
Professor nguist. 
President Pannesivatie League of Woman 
voters 
Astronomer Author scientific monographs. 
Professor : 
Engineer Electrical specialist. 
Railway Vice-president Pennsylvania 
official railroad. : 
Engineer Author. 
Lawyer Authority on Pilgrim history 
Capitalist An organizer of Stone and Web- 
ster, Inc 
Railway 
official 
Judge U.S. circuit judge. 
Clergyman Astronomer. 
Judge U.S. District Court. 
Teacher President Oregon State Normal 
School. 
Educator Oregon State, Superintendent of 
Schools. 
Soldier General U.S.A. 
Banker 
Judge 


Advocate of women’s rights 


Author 
Clergyman 
Teacher 
Agriculture 
Professor 


Publisher 
Teacher 
Lawyer 
Educator 
Editor 
Professor 


Lawyer 
Clergyman 


Rear Admiral, 


U.S. Navy 
Banker 
Rear porurale 
U.S. Navy 
Editor 


Author 
Educator 
Educator 
Educator 
Educator 
Manufacturer 
Merchant 
Librarian 


Educator 


Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Clergyman 
Educator 
Manufacturer 


Manufacturer 
Astronomer 
Manufacturer 
Architect 
Educator 
Educator 
Manufacturer 


Lawyer 
Lawyer 


Author 
Manufacturer 
Sculptor 


Clergyman 


Surgeon 
Author 


Physician 
Clergyman 
Geologist 
Editor 


Writer of juvenile stories. 

Author. 

First president Reed College. 

Governor of Oregon. 

Zodlogist. 

State librarian, Oregon. 

Member Board of Overseers, 
Harvard University. 


Editor Oregonian. 


Author. 

President Reed College. 

Former Governor of New 
Hampshire. 

Author. 

Author. 


Former mayor Portsmouth. 


Author. 


Genealogist. 

Professor of psychology. 

Teacher of young eae 

Professor of philosoph; 

Professor of politica! benaoeny 

Public service. 

Governor of Rhode Island. 

Author, Librarian of Brown 
University. 

Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. Translator of Dante. 

Governor of Rhode Island, - 

United States Senator. 

Author. 

Professor of biology. 

United States senator, philan- 


~ thropist. 


Philanthropist. 
Astronomer. 
Philanthropist. 

Public service. 

Professor of nature study. 
Professor of biology. 
Author, historian. 


Author. 
Treasurer Corporation Harvard 
College. 


Head Department of Sculpture, 
Ohio State University. 
Newspaper writer. 


Author, contributor to medical 


Weiter 
riter of short stories. 


Anatomist. 


Author. 
Editor and publisher of well- 
known dailies. 
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Name 


ROCHESTER, N.Y .—continued. 
GoLerR, GEORGE W. 


Havens, James S. 
Moukrtin, Joun R. 
ROXBURY, MASS. 
Mites, Hanson 
Tompson, DANIEL V. 
SAINT CLOUD, MINN. 
Couns, Loren W. 


SHOEMAKER, WAITE A. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Cotsy, Branco H. 
Curtis, WituiaM §. 
Dopson, GEORGE R. 
GaRRELS, ARTHUR 
Harris, W. JOHN 
IrrneR, WILLIAM B. 
Moorz, Grorce T. 


Payne, E. GrorcEe 
Taussic, ALBERT E. 
Woopwarkp, CaALyin M. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Ames, CHAS. WILBERFORCE 


Lewis, Cas. Lunpy 
Sommers, Cuas. L. 


WRIGHT, QUINCY 


SALEM, MASS. 
ANDREWS, WILLIAM P. 
Benson, FRANK W. 
Buuines, THomas H. 
GoopE.LL, ABNER C., Jr. 
Ives, Gnuorce B. 
Jonges, GARDNER M. 
Jones, Mrs. GARDNER M. 
(Katn Emery SANBORN) 
Pains, Ratex D 
Rantoun, Rosert §. 


Rosinson, JOHN 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Freititows, GEorcE E. 
Kinessury, Joserx T. 


Srroup, Danret M. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
Cootiwen, W. D. 


CretcutTon, E. E. F. 


Emmet, W. L. R. 
Lovgesoy, J. RoBERT 
Rest, H. G. 

Ricz, E. W., Jr. 
Rowerer, A. L. 
Steinmetz, CHARLES P. 
Tayrtor, J. B 
Waitney, ‘W. R. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
EAstLanp, FLoRENcE M. 
Evans, Gro. W. 


Hosrorp, Hester E. 
Mepxer, Ezra 
Perris, JoHN C. 
Suatn, J. ALLEN 


Srart, Epwin A. 
Winstow, KENELM 
SHARON, MASS. 
CusHMAN, JosepH A. 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Eaton, Frep L. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Coox, Watpo L. 


Hooker, RicHarD 
McCienco, Witi1am M. 


MacDorriz, JoHN 


STONEHAM, MASS. 
Stevens, Witu1am B. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Barr, Joun H. 
Brockway, A. L. 
Caururop, Samurer R. 
Curassy, H. L. 
CoaswEL.L, W. B 
Eaton, H. A. 


Hatstep, T. H. 
Hazarp, F. R. 
Herrron, Joun L. 


Hiscocr, Franx H. 


Calling 


Physician 


Lawyer 
Professor 


Clergyman 
Educator 


Jurist 


Teacher 


Engineer 
Lawyer 
Clergyman 
Banker 
Physician 
Architect 
Botanist 


Educator 
Physician 
Educator 


Publisher 


Attorney 
Merchant 


Professor 


Author 
Artist 
Minister 
Lawyer 
Editor 
Librarian 
Librarian 


Author 
President Es- 
sex Institute 
Director Pea- 
ody Mu- 
seum 


Professor 
Professor 


Lawyer 


_ Physical 


chemist 
Electrical 

engineer 
Engineer 
Manufacturer 
Engineer 
Engineer 
Engineer 
Engineer 
Engineer 
Chemist 


Author 
Mining 


Biologist 


Capitalist 


Manufacturer 
Professor 


Doctor 


Manufacturer 
Doctor 


Judge 


The Christian Register 


Distinction | 


Official important medical asso- 
ciations. 

Former member of Congress. 

Translator and editor. 


Author. 
Author. 


Justice, Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota. 
President State Normal School, 


Author. 

Consul (U.S.). 

Surgeon. 

Designer of school building. 

Superintendent Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden. 

College president. 


President St. Paul Institute, 
president West Publishing 
Co., Chevalier of Legion of 
Honor. 

Judge of the Supreme Court. 

Regent of the University of 
Minn. 

Author. 


Painter. 
Educator. 


Historian. 


Botanist 


Historian. A 
President emeritus University of 
Utah 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court o 
Utah. : 


X-Ray development. 
Consulting expert. 


Turbine development. 

Director. 

Designer of electrical machinery. 
Corporation president. 
Electrician. : 

Electrical expert. 

Writer of techni@al articles. 
Laboratory director. 


Contributor to magazines. 
Geologist. 


Lecturer. 
Pioneer stories. ~ 


Author. 
Author. 
Consulting biologist. 


President 


Sioux City Stocks 
Yards Co. 


Editorial writer. 


Editor Springfield Republican. 

President Massachusetts Life 
Insurance Co. 

Principal MacDuffie School for 
Girls. ; 


J ustice, Superior Court. 
Consulting expert, author. 


Archeologist. 


a Departs ‘ bo English, 
yracuse University. 
Laryngologist. ? 


Dean, College of Medicine, Syra- 
cuse Sib 

Chief Justice, N.Y. Court of 
Appeals, 


Name 


McLennan, P. B. 
Mercer, A. CLirFoRD 


Mus, Miss Harrier M. 


Tracy, JAMES G. 
Tromp, E. N. 


TAUNTON,. MASS. 


Fiso, Freprerick P. 
Fouuier, WIiLtiaM E. 
Park, CHARLES F. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Jonges, Ricwarp Lioyp 


TYNGSBORO, MASS. 
CreEssEy, GEORGE C. 


URBANA, ILL. 
Brooxs, MorGan 


Forsps, STEPHEN A. 
GREEN, FREDERICK 

Hortes, CHartes F. 
Newcoms, RExFoRD 
Outver, THoomas E. 

Scumipt, Epwarp C. 
Scorr, FRANKLIN W. 


Smiru, FrRanK 
TRELEASE, WILLIAM 


VINELAND, N.J. 
CHANNON, FRANK E. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Asse, TRUMAN 
AsBotr, Miss GRacE 


Professor 
Editor 
Clergyman 


Professor 
Historian 
Professor 
Botanist 

Professor 
Professor 
Engineer 

Professor 


Zodlogist 
Botanist 


Editor 


Surgeon 


Social worker 
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Distinction 


Author. re 


Advocate of woman suffrage. 

Director. 

President, trustee important or- 
ganizations. 


Publicist. 

Author. 

Director Lowell Institute School 
for Industrial Workmen. 


Author, newspaper owner. 


Author. 


Authority on electrical engineer- 


ing. 
- Chief State Natural History 
Survey, author. r 
Professor of law. 
Professor of botany. : 
Author on history of architec- 


ture. 
Specializes in Romance Lan- 


guages. ? 
Authority in mechanical engi- 
neering. 
Director courses of journalism. 
Professor of zodlogy. 
Author. 


Social service. 


Journalist. 
Author. 


Does THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Measure Up To The Standards 
Of Our Eminent Unitarians? 


The Religious Editor of a nationally read Weekly Review 
has just voiced his appreciation as follows: 


“Although I am not of your faith, I consider THE 


REGISTER as being 


“IN A CLASS BY ITSELF.. 


“Tt is the best religious journal in the country.” } 

This man’s duty is to read every religious publication. 

Such sentiments are shared by a multitude of our regular 
subscribers, for regardless of creed or race, THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. satisfies the universal demand for intellectual 
excellence,—It is found in the homes of thinking people! 


If you are reading THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for 


the first time 


Remember this is but one of the 52 numbers yearly, each 
| of which will bring its generous measure of interest and value 
to every member of the family. 


The coupon below, forwarded with your check for $3.00 
will enable you to enjoy all of these privileges. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 BEACON STREET 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon 


Boston 9, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


for one year. 


if enclose $3.00. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


reer rer errrr rere rrrror ry 


Street. -..aak etn ae er ee 


State. ice decd 


eee 2 | | ha 
The Christian Register 


Calling _ Distinction Name Calling Distinction 
’ Weexs, Hon. Joun W. pai of Naval expert. 
Entomologist Author. re ms . 
rr Author. WHEELER, WILLIAM A. Murketing Economist. 
Magnetician Lecturer, editor. Specialis' 
Maesoret Lecturer. Wuerry, Epaar T. Chemist Lecturer. 
Deai f WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Secretary American Pe neconge ea aa Dowss, Witt1am B. H. Lawyer Trustee, director. 
Rear-Admiral Awarded deel arredalas Pearson, ARTHUR E. Pepe Historian. 
Chentict Engineer. Ricwarps, James L. Financier Trustee, director. 
eologis Author. WESTON, MASS 
Tnavasial. Educator. Paun, Wiitarp A. Physician Author. 
Naturalist fatior: Winsor, Rosert Banker Trustee, director. 
wes : Holds D.S.M. medal. WESTWOOD, MASS. 
B neoial e Convanss, aoe 8. enemy Composer. 
ts ODGE, EpWwIN chitect .8. diplomatic service. 
eee eentce PB pascen, Forsrs, W. CAMERON Former Governor-General Philippine Islands. 
: Teacher of essa Perkins, THomas N. Lawyer erican member Dawes Com- 
BS col the Deaf Instructor. WINCHES UIE MA Ss mittee on Reparations. 
-Farquuar H Crime * ’ . 
SRGUSSON, eecrand P. Reet nae eta Titan. Harz, Raups T. Editor Publisher. 
‘Faanw, Hon, a N. 4 e — — Governor of Michigan. eh ikl <3 a pong es year po monographs 
_Gunry, Mrs. Mancarira 8. Author . onsiooer, trustee. Wineate, CHartes E. Journalist Editor Boston Sunday Post. 
5 Gusmr, A. W. ee Explorer. WORCESTER, MASS. 
r - er: S.A. 1 
Grrrin, APPLETON Pac Librarian s athces Atwoop, Watiacn W. a President Clark University. 
Hines rie os a Husrep Writer, ng Calondas College. Buttock, A. GEORGE Insurance eee ge president heey Mutual 
Harr, WinuaM R. ; ife Assurance Co. 
‘Hazarp, Danie L noun iey cian CHAMBERLAIN, ALEXANDER F. Professor Anthropologist. 
- Hozss, ‘Caar.es W. Brigadier-General, U.S.A. ns CHAMBERLIN, Henry H. Author Contributor. 
‘Houron, Mrs. Exenwrion hs Educator CHENOWETH, CAROLINE V. Author Editor. 
‘How, Hon. Morton D. Congressman Dewey, Francis H. Lawyer Treasurer Clark University. 
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Roman Catholic Apologists 


fo the Editor of Tam CurisTiAN Rucisrer :— 


Charles B. Dunham, Jr., of Albany, 
N.Y., has done a real service to the 
friends of religious liberty and tolerance 
by writing as he did (“Prays for America 
Catholic’) in your issue of April 9. 
‘The more such expressions we get from 
Catholics, the more clearly are the issues 


- between two irreconcilable theories of 


life defined. 
The type of mind represented by Mr. 
- Dunham and by such Catholic apologists 
as Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, and 
. Adams Cram (although the latter 
Sat nominally a Roman Catholic) has 
interested me. I do not pretend to 
erstand it; that is a task for a 
: psychologist. But its strange in- 
sistencie its self-complacency, its 
e imperviousness to the most ob- 
ts, and its faith in vituperation 


as a substitute for argument, furnish an 
impressive object-lesson of the results of 
divorcing religion from the restraints of 
enlightened reason. Unfortunately, this 
type of mind has always been dominant 
in human affairs and still is, which fact 
explains man’s discouragingly slow prog- 
ress toward a realization of the ideals 
he professes in his religions. Mr. Dun- 
ham’s letter shows far better than any- 
thing we can say how great is the need 
for the Liberal faith in the world to-day, 
and it ought to serve as a challenge to 
all Liberals. It, along with the activities 
of the Protestant Fundamentalists, anti- 
evolution laws, etce., also furnishes an 
answer to the question as to why so many 
high-minded people are turning their 
backs on the churches. 

I make it a point to read America 
(Roman Catholic weekly) whenever I 
get an opportunity. It would be an ex- 
cellent thing if more of us would occa- 


sionally look over the copies of this jour- 
nal in our public libraries. The experi- 
ence would be illuminating, and could 
hardly fail to set us thinking. After all, 
we ought to get our ideas from authori- 
tative sources, and America is direct, 
vigorous, and often astonishingly frank 
as to what are the specific purposes of the 
Church of Rome in this country. I do 
not think I am bigoted, but I cannot see 
how it is possible for the Roman theory 
of life and the fundamental principles of 
civil and religious liberty to exist har- 
moniously side by side. Rome concedes 
no rights but her own, and she knows 
how to play the political game. It is 
well for us to have an occasional object- 
lesson as to her understanding of Chris- 
tian tolerance and brotherhood. For 
this we are indebted to Mr. Dunham. 
Matcortm H. BISSELL. 
Bryn Mawr CoLLecs, 
Bryn Mawr, PA. 
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—— =f Thoughtful Studies 

We desire to call attention to a number of new books of unusual interest and importance, 


several of which are reviewed on these pages. Some of them are issued in connection with the 
Centenary of the Association; others, by good fortune, happen to be ready at this time. In the 


@ 
first group fall the volume of Theological Essays, written by four British and four American scholars and 
edited by Dr. Estlin Carpenter, and a volume of extracts from the writings of Channing, entitled The Lib- 


eral Gospel, edited by Professor Lyttle. Here, too, belong two other books which are not yet ready owing 
to the mass of material to be worked over, but which we look forward to seeing later: Dr. Crothers’ study 
of the influence of liberal religious thought on American literature, and Mr. Graves’ history of the Asso- 
on. 
toe the second group, Dr. Wilbur’s history, Owr Unitarian Heritage, has been in preparation for Several 
years, and is now finished at a fortunate moment. Professor Peabody’s Church of the Spirit contains the 
substance of the lectures which he has delivered this month at Manchester College, Oxford. The third is 
a collection of forty anthems, edited under the auspices of the Committee on Worship, by Dr. A. T. Davison 


and Rev. H. W. Foote. 


All of these books bear directly or indirectly upon our thought and worship, and it is a happy 


this Centenary Year brings its sheaf of thoughtful studies to maintain 


The Subterranean Stream 
of Spiritual Experience 
RUFUS M. JONES 


Tun CHURCH OF THD SPIRIT. By Francis 
- @. Peabody. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

In this splendid book before me, Dr. 
Peabody rounds out a rich and rare series 
of five short studies on the teaching of 
the New Testament in its applicability to 
modern life. ‘The problems with which 
the present book deals are right upon us. 
We look them in the face as often as we 
think about the central issues of life; and 
we should be, and many of us are, thank- 
ful for the words of wisdom and leader- 
ship from this revered teacher. 

In the first chapter, Dr. Peabody draws 
the lines of contrast between the church 
of Authority and the church of the Spirit. 
St. Augustine in a few vivid words tells 
why men want a church of Authority: 
“Men of considerable intellectual activity, 
wearied with the questionings and skepti- 
cisms which they cannot resolve, fall 
back upon external authority as the only 
mode of silencing the reason and satisfy- 
ing the conscience.” Conformity, the 
heavy weight of the dead past imposed 
upon the living present, are essential 
marks of the authority-type. 

“The rock on which the church of the 
spirit is built is the indestructible and 
substantial consciousness of a living 
God.” It is a comprehensive fellowship 
of religious experience, confirmed and il- 
luminated by the testimony of saints and 
seers and revealing the convincing evi- 
dence of the Life of God in the lives of 
men. Differences of sect and creed are 
swept away by the tide of a spiritual in- 
rush. “The rising tide of faith penetrates 
the bounds of conformity, as along the 
seacoast a wave breaks through the 
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beach and runs up into the interior. The 
church of the spirit is an inflowing, re- 
freshing, penetrating tide.” 

With very fine insight and in that 
charm of style which we have long ago 
learned to associate with his name, Dr. 
Peabody follows the historical develop- 
ment of the church of the spirit; for here, 
too, there is history, and the movement 
has its own “apostolic succession’’—the 
apostolic succession of the spiritual life. 
We leave the system-makers behind, but 
we become witnesses of a lighted torch 
passed on from hand to hand and we see 
a noble line of brave men and women 
whose faces are radiant with inward 
light. 


“A sound is heard 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 
Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes, 
In their own language hear the wondrous word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt.” 


In this long succession, Dr. Peabody 
puts “Liberal Christianity,’ which he 
calls “a movement to restore the spiritual 
tradition of the Christian religion and 
to recover what a liberal Christian has 
called ‘the lost radiance of Christianity.’ ” 
“Its fundamental affinities,” he continues, 
“are not with the denials of skeptics or 
with the logic of rationalists, but with 
‘that subterranean stream’ of spiritual 
experience,” which this chapter traces. 
He emphasizes the importance of “an 
impassioned faith,’ along with the great 
service of cherishing intellectual liberty, 
open-mindedness and alertness for fresh 
discoveries of truth. He admirably con- 
trasts a faith intrenched in the past and 
a faith that is advancing toward the 
future; he draws the distinction between 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


-con Press. 


thing that 
our intellectual standards: 


stability and mobility; between the con- 
viction that revelation has ceased and the 
expectancy of more truth and light to 
break out of God’s word. With a sure, 
skillful touch, Dr. Peabody diagnoses 
“the sins of the church of the spirit”— 
tendencies toward blunder and failure. 
The following - weaknesses stand out: 
spiritual illiteracy, spiritual complacency, 
spiritual indolence, and spiritual intoler- 
ance. Then comes an excellent chapter 
on “the church of the spirit militant.” 
Its method is not primarily organiza- 
tion or legislation; it is the formation 
of a new spirit in men and nations, the 
practice of a way of life, the creation 
of an atmosphere and life in which the 
fruits of the spirit flourish; and the 
book closes with a note of hope and faith 
and courage in the vision of “the church 
of the spirit triumphant.” 

This is a book which will be read with 
rejoicing. It shows the vigor of youth 
and the serenity of maturity. It sounds 
the note of 


“One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward.” : 


The voice at eve is the same clear voice 
we knew at prime, only there has been 
increasing depth of life to draw from 
and a mellower beauty in the thought 
and style. We can only hope that the 
youth of our time who are trying to find 
the trail of life will read this book, and 
through its wisdom and guidance will 
see the way that leads into life and 
service. 


He is Still in Advance of Us 


LIBERAL RELIGION IN CHANNING’S WRITINGS. 
By Charles Harold Lyttle. Boston: The Bea- 
$1.50. 

Who reads Channing to-day? To how 
many is he still a living voice? These 
are hard questions to answer with any 


~ 
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e of assurance. But the probabili- 
ties are that to few among the present 
aneration is he more than a great name 
of the past, the honored leader of Amer- 
ican Unitarianism a century ago, and 
still felt as an influence among us, but 
vaguely, not vividly, as he ought to be 
_ felt. For Channing should still be read; 
not, as once, in the six volumes of his 
Works, with three more volumes of the 
Memoir by his nephew, William Henry 
Channing—both Works and Life reissued 
by the American Unitarian Association 
in single volumes of small type and for- 
midable dimensions—but rather in a 
selection of his best passages, such as 
has just been made by Dr. Charles H. 
Lyttle, who is the recently appointed 
James Freeman Clarke Professor of 
Church History in the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. 


; 


worth that, if he was “to be recognized 
far and wide as a great poet, to be pos- 
sible and receivable as a classic,” he 
must needs “be relieved of a great deal 
of the poetical baggage that now en- 
cumbers him.” Wordsworth and Chan- 
ning were temperamentally not unlike, 
and Channing, to be receivable as a clas- 
sie, needs to be relieved of much of the 
homiletical baggage that has long en- 
cumbered him. He spoke and wrote for 
an age of more ample leisure than our 
own. Like Wordsworth, there are many 
levels in his works; not all he printed 
rises to an equal height of inspiration. 
He was too tremendously in earnest to 
cultivate the graces of style, and read 
at length there is an undoubted effect 
of monotony in the long discourses and 
the longer pamphlets in which he poured 
forth his few dominant ideas, and ap- 
plied them to the problems of his time. 
But, like Wordsworth again, he has pas- 
Sages, and many of them, of a force, 
fervor, eloquence, and moral and spirit- 
ual idealism, that belong among the 
things which the world should not will- 
ingly let die. 

The present volume, which is a notable 
contribution to the centenary observance 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
contains one hundred and eighty-four 
short sections, some less than a page in 
length and none longer than two pages, 
from both the Works and the Life of 
Channing. Dr. Lyttle has read diligently, 
and has made his selections with intelli- 
gent care and an infallible instinct for 
the best in Channing’s spirit. He has 
prefaced his extracts with a brilliant In- 
troduction, and followed them with an 
adequate Bibliography. They are ar- 
ranged in chapters, some shorter, some 
longer, under headings which represent 
the main topics of Channing’s medita- 
tions, and with often striking subheadings 
to indicate the contents of the passage 
quoted. 

The best of Channing is here—his be- 
lief in man as man, his sense of the in- 
finite possibilities of the human soul, 
conception of religion as an inward 
of the soul with God flowing out in 
service, his unbounded philan- 

py, humanitarianism, and social ideal- 
sm, his sublime faith in education for 
e child and for the oppressed and neg- 


ns. 
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Matthew Arnold once wrote of Words- 


The Christian Register 


When thou makest presents, let them 
be of such things as will last long; to 
the end {they may be in some sort 


immortal, and may frequently refresh 
the memory of the receiver. 


—THoMAS FULLER 


lected in the social order, his passionate 
protest against the spirit of caste, of sec- 
tarianism, and of selfish nationalism, his 
prophetic denunciation of sin, of fashion- 
able vice and luxury, of unrighteous war, 
and of all forms of human enslavement, 
including intemperance. Channing’s ex- 
perience of religion, and his interpreta- 
tion of its significance for the individual 
and for society, is made much of, but the 
aspects of his theology in which we have 
grown beyond him are tactfully omitted. 
He appears, rather, as the champion of 
freedom, of intellectual integrity, of self- 
reliance and self-control, of social justice, 
and of far-reaching social reconstruction. 

Phillips Brooks is quoted as saying, 
“We all preach Channing now.” If any 
one thinks this is the literal truth, let him 
read these extracts. No preacher in 
America now is preaching the whole of 
Channing, or even half of him. He was, 
as he said, “ever young for liberty.” In 
many respects, as Dr. Lyttle points out, 
he is still in advance of us. Not only the 
preacher, but also and especially the lay- 
man, needs to feel the quickening and 
broadening of his kindling utterances. 

Let us begin reading Channing again, 
in this volume! Let us read him from 
day to day, a page or two at a time, as 
we read Marcus Aurelius, St Augustine, 
Thomas 4 Kempis, or Woolman. Let us 
make him one of our sacred writers. He 
is worthy of it. He has great messages 
of the spirit that our distracted and dis- 
couraged time sorely needs to hear, to 
ponder, and to live by. Let us tell others 
how he inspires us. We have in him, 
eyen in these fragments, a precious heri- 
tage; and not a heritage only, but an in- 
centive to truer living, and to the cre- 
ation of that better future, of that Chris- 
tian order of society, of that Kingdom of 
God among men, for which he spent his 
strength and laid down his life, in imita- 
tion of the great Teacher, who was “the 
master-light of all his seeing.” 

RicHARD W. BoyNtToN. 


The Heroic Tale of 
Our Unitarianism 


Our UNITARIAN Heritage. By Harl M. Wil- 
bur. Boston: The Beacon Press. $2.00. 

This volume, which Dr. Wilbur has had 
in hand for several years, has been pre- 
pared at the request of the Department 
of Religious Education, which desired a 
book on: the history of Unitarianism 
which could be put into the hands of our 
young people. This task Dr. Wilbur has 
fulfilled with great skill. His work is 
concise, but very readable; lucid in the 
exposition of the essential doctrinal de- 
velopments ; deeply moving in its accounts 
of those who suffered martyrdom for 
freedom and truth in religion ; and withal, 
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the work of a thorough scholar, who 
knows his field in ampler detail than any 
who have gone before him. Although 
written throughout in view of the young 
people for whom it is intended, it should 
be widely read in our churches; and few, 
indeed, will be those who do not find in 
it a wide range of information hitherto 
unknown or inaccessible, and a fresh in- 
spiration to the ideals of pure religion in 
perfect liberty. No previous work can 
compare with it except Allen’s Historical 
Sketch, published some forty years ago; 
and since that book appeared, much fresh 
information has come to light. In addition, 
Dr. Wilbur’s book, though popular in 
form and very readable in style, is much 
more thorough and detailed in its presenta- 
tion of many phases of Unitarian history. 

Dr. Wilbur begins his history with a 
sketch of the New Testament teaching 
about the person of Jesus, and goes on 
to trace the development of the doctrine 
of the Trinity from the second to the 
fourth centuries. Passing then to the 
forerunners of the Reformation, he shows 
how the awakening which followed the 
Renaissance inevitably turned men back 
to a study of the Bible, and as inevitably 
led them to question anew the foundations 
of the medieval theology. Here and there, © 
at the time of the Reformation, progres- 
sive thinkers appeared, who discovered 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was not 
to be found in the New Testament. In 
Italy, as in other Catholic lands, these in- 
dividuals, and the little groups which 
gathered about them, were speedily sup- 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straight-forward narrative of pei | 
interest supported by references to the origina 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, i $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS 


Martha Upton Lectures delivered at 
Manchester College, Oxford 


By the Rev. J. M. CONNELL 


The object of the book is to stimulate interest 
in the devotional classics by showing the histor- 
ical position of each writer, describing the inci- 
dents and circumstances of his life, and by 
indicating the nature of his contribution to 
religious life and thought. 


The classics dealt with include St. Augustine’s 
“Confessions,” St. Patrick’s ‘Confessions,”’ 
Adamnan’s “Life of St. Columba,” St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux’ ‘‘Letters,” John Tanler’s ‘Ser- 

ons,” Thomas & Kempis’ “Imitation of 
Christ, ” St. Francis de Sales’ “Tntroduction to 
the Devout Life,” Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ s Prog- 
ress,” and Law’s ‘Serious Call.” 


Crown 8 vo, $1.75 net 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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pressed by the Inquisition. In Protestant 
countries, the earliest and best known of 
such groups were the Anabaptists, and a 
little later the Socinians, who were bit- 
terly persecuted. ‘The best-known indi- 
yidual was Michael Servetus, whose tragic 
story Dr. Wilbur tells with judicious im- 
partiality. 

The history of organized Unitarianism 
properly begins with Francis David in 
Transylvania, where Unitarianism enjoyed 
a brief ascendancy, and where the only 
Unitarian king in history for the first 
time in Europe laid down the legal prin- 
ciple of religious toleration. Unhappily, 
the forces of religious reaction presently 
regained control in Hungary as in Poland, 
and the Unitarian churches long suffered 
from persecution, though they were not 
exterminated or scattered, as were the 
Polish Socinians. 

Passing to England, Dr. Wilbur takes 
up the forerunners of Unitarianism in 
that country, and traces the Unitarian 
tendencies among both Dissenters and 
Anglicans in the early eighteenth century. 
Late in that century, Theophilus Lindsay 
organized the first Unitarian Church in 
London, and many of the Presbyterian 
churches became and have remained Uni- 
’ tarian in doctrine. On the Continent, the 
early Unitarians had never been far from 
the stake, the block, or the prison. In 
England, the last persons put to death 
for heresy were Unitarians, and down to 
the nineteenth century their successors 
were subject to sundry civil disabilities. 
Even to-day, in many places in England, 
a man known to be a Unitarian may 
be seriously handicapped in earning his 
living. 

Unitarianism in America has had a far 
happier story. It has had an independent 
origin out of New England Congregation- 
alism, but little influenced even by British 
Unitarianism. The story is told by Dr. 
Wilbur with scrupulous accuracy and im- 
partiality, and with astonishing detail 
considering his limits of space, but in 
this section of the book there is neces- 
sarily much less that is new to those at 
all acquainted with our denominational 
history. 

Dr. Wilbur’s book is a notable piece of 
work, which has put us all in his debt. 
It is methodical, well balanced, well told, 
thorough, with a capital index and a use- 
ful table of dates. No more valuable con- 
tribution could have been made to our 
denominational life in this centenary year. 
It deserves wide reading, and will surely 


remain the standard work on the subject. 


until the author shall have opportunity to 

produce the fuller and more detailed his- 

tory which in his preface he promises us. 
HENRY WILDER Foote. 


The Old Masters of Religion 


DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS. By J. M. Connell. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Oo. $1.75. 

Rey. J. M. Connell of the Westgate 
Chapel (Unitarian), Lewes, England, is 
already known to persons interested in 
the literature of devotion for his admir- 
able Book of Devotional Readings, the 
best collection of extra-Biblical Christian 
scriptures yet available for church use. 
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In the present little volume, he has printed 
the eight lectures which he gave in 1922 
on the Martha Upton Foundation at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. He interprets 
with loving insight the Confessions of St. 
Augustine; the Confessions of St. Patrick 
and Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba; Ber- 
nard’s Letters; Tauler’s Sermons ; the Imi- 
tation of Christ; St. Francis de Sales’ 
Introduction to the Devout Life; Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress; and Law’s Serious 
Call. He has added to each lecture a 
brief bibliography of the best texts of, 
and commentaries on his selected topics, 
for the guidance of those whom his en- 
thusiasm has inspired to read further. 
‘Mr. Connell does not pretend to have 
brought to light new information about 
these classics of the devotional life, but 
he is very well acquainted with the sub- 


jects of his studies, and has admirably | 


carried out his purpose of giving them a 
sympathetic introduction, in brief compass, 
to the modern reader who wishes to know 
something of each writer’s life and mes- 
sage. He sets these saints of old before 
us, against the normal background of 
their daily lives, not as workers of mira- 
cles, but as men with a keen understand- 
ing of human nature, offering sagacious 
counsel on the conduct of the religious 
life. Every minister ought to have at 
least as much acquaintance with these 
“old masters” of spiritual religion as Mr. 
Connell can give him, and many laymen 
also will find his book a delightful door- 
way leading to a better understanding of 
the noblest aspects of Christian living, as 
it has been practiced in earlier days. 
a H. W.F. 


Great Music for the Church 


THE ConcorD ANTHHM Book. A collection 
of forty anthems for the use of chorus choirs 
in Protestant Churches. Edited by Archibald 
T. Davison and Henry Wilder Foote. Boston: 
H. C. Schirmer Musie Co. $1.00. : 

In 1919 a Committee on the Conduct 
of Worship was appointed at the General 
Unitarian Conference at Baltimore. This 
committee, of which Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote has served as chairman, undertook 
among its other activities the compilation 
of a book of anthems which should con- 
tain the noblest musical expressions of 
religious feeling, past and present, from 
such various sources as the liturgies of 
the Eastern, Roman, and Protestant 
churches, set to words which should be 
the genuine expression of modern religious 
thought. The Committee has been fortu- 
nate in the active co-operation of Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison as musical editor, 
in collaboration with Mr. Foote who has 
made adaptations of many of the texts. 
The editors have worked without remu- 
neration, and all royalties are to go to 
the work of the Committee on Worship. 

The editors recognize that most of this 
great music could never be sung in our 
churches if the original words were re- 
tained. Therefore, they have provided 
English texts throughout, the adaptations 
having been made, when necessary, as in 
the case of the Latin and Russian litur- 
gies, with a high sense alike of musical 
and devotional fitness and of intellectual 
sincerity. The result is a notable and 

(Continued on page 439) : 
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We must make room for new 
stock, so we offer these very 
slightly shopworn books to our 
patrons at less than cost. Since 
there are only one or two copies 


of each title we recommend an 
early selection. 


Regular Special 
Price Price 
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$1.00 


$1.50 
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Frances Brown 
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Walter S. Cramp 
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Florence S. Bernard 
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Charles A. Murdock 


Clock Book 
Wallace Nutting 


- Fundamentals of Christianity 
Henry C. Vedder 
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Charles A. Murdock 


Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt 
Edward H. Cotton 


Life and Letters of Christo- 
pher Cranch. 


Leonora Cranch Scott 3.50 2.25 
Life and Letters of Stopford 
Brooke 
4.75 3.25 
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The Useful Partridge y 


ANNE MILTIMORE PENDLETON 


- Nanna, the water-carrier, sat on his 
doorstep, looking very sad. He was think- 
ing that he was getting so old that he 
could not carry water much longer, but 
would have to spend his days taking care 
of his little grandchildren. He loved his 
grandchildren, but being a man, he 
thought carrying water was a more useful 
work than taking care of little children. 

By Nanna’s side, in a little straw cage, 
sat Tithar. Tithar was a cock partridge, 
and Nanna’s pet. Tithar was sad, too, 
because he was getting old. 

“Oh dear,” sighed Tithar, “I am getting 
quite old and useless. I do wish I could 
think of something useful to do for my 

* good master.” So he humped himself up in 
a ball to think. 

“Never mind, Tithar,” said Nanna. “Do 
not feel sad. You may yet prove your 
usefulness.” 

Then Nanna picked up the cage, and 
went to his work in the city. He always 
took his pet with him wherever he went. 

Now, to get to the city, Nanna had 
to go through a scrubby jungle. When 
.they came to the middle of the scrubby 
jungle, Tithar saw a little partridge hen 
sitting on her nest. 

“Good morning, Tithar,” said the hen. 
“What are you doing to-day to make 
yourself useful?” 

“Alas!” said Tithar, “I am no longer 
useful. I am too old.” 

“How silly!’ said the little hen, ‘to 
think just because you can no longer be 
useful at one thing that you can not 
be useful at anything. Surely, you can 
think of some way to be useful.” 

“Maybe so,” said Tithar, but he did not 
sound very hopeful. All that day he 
moped in his cage. 

‘Did you do it? 
asked a little bird. 

“No,” said the crow. “He never does 
anything. He is not a bit useful.” 

That afternoon when Nanna was going 
home through the scrubby jungle, the little 
partridge hen was nowhere to be seen. 
Only a lot of feathers were scattered 
about, and the five eggs in the nest were 


Did you do it?’ 


_ barely warm. 


Nanna put the eggs in the cage with 
_Tithar to carry them home. 
 ‘Tithar, even if he was a cock, cuddled 
down, and covered the eggs with his 


i wings, just like a mother hen. 


For many days the other birds won- 
ered and wondered what the little part- 
ridge cock was doing. But when they 
isked him, Tithar just smiled, and kept 
three baby partridges hatched 
_All the birds were so surprised. 


‘ earrier, I can yet be useful. 


‘Mid you do it? Did you do it?’ asked 
a little bird. 

“Yes, he did it,” said the crow. 

But Tithar was too busy scratching 
for food to say anything himself. 

“Ah, ‘Tithar, little partridge,” said 
Nanna, “you have taught me a lesson and 
given me an idea, besides. I will raise 
little partridges, and little love birds, 
and little parrots, and sell them to the 
people of the Bazaar for pets. Hven 
though I can no longer be a famous water- 
I think I 
can make the people as happy with birds, 
as I used to make them with cool drinks 
of fresh water.” 

“Yes,” said the crow, who loved to 
preach, though he did not practice what 
he preached, “it is much greater to do 
what little you can, than to mope because 
you cannot do great things.” 

But the little partridge said never a 
word. } 

Note: This story is based upon a true incident. 
[All rights reserved] 


Count Ten? Count Fifty! 


MARGARET HILL 


Eye on the clock, Mother dried the last 
plate, and listened for footsteps. Ah— 
erunch of gravel—Miss Harvey was com- 


ing; and with relief written plainly on 


her face, Mother sped to open the front 
door. 

“IT always know you are coming, but 
at the last minute I’m always afraid 
something may have prevented,’ she 
greeted her young mother’s-helper. ‘Per- 
haps I count too much on my half day 
of freedom,” she added with a sigh. “Yes, 
the children are in the garden in the sand 
pile. Why do they ‘squarrel’ so, Miss 
Harvey? Mothers don’t know anything 
or somehow they’d establish a reign of 
peace. More ‘squarrels’ than usual to-day, 
too, I hate to admit. 
I'll know the answers to all my questions 
by the time the clock strikes five. How- 
ever, I’ll be back then whether I know 
them or not,” and with a smile that wasn’t 
so full of real gayety as it might have 
been, she ran upstairs. 

“Ts it a party day?” asked Miss Harvey 
as Mother ran down a few minutes later, 
transformed as to costume, but not less 
tired of expression. 

“No party, and I’m glad. If you'll be- 
lieve it, I don’t even know where I’m 
going. I promised myself I wouldn’t de- 
cide till I was going out the front gate,” 
and with her own gay smile at last, 
Mother was off. 


Oh, well, perhaps: 


“Hello, front gate!’ she greeted pres- 


ently. ‘‘Have you any pleasant sugges- 
tion for an afternoon of freedom? You 
have? Go to see little Mrs. Rollins in 
Kensington? Good idea! Believe I will!” 

Halfway to the trolley, she stopped 
short and gasped, “Oh my! I never re- 
membered till this identical minute that 
she has her sister’s children with her 
this year! Oh well, I'll risk it anyway. 


“Maybe we can chat just the same.” 


“I’m so glad you came,” Mrs. Rollins’s 
soft, slow voice was saying half an hour 
later. “Out? Ob, I’m seldom out nowa- 
days, since I have the children. They’re 
more fun than anything. I hate to go off, 
I’m always sure to miss something inter- 
esting. But you know all about that with 
two of your very own, and it’s all the 
more dear of you to come. I need so 
much illumination, and I mean to ask 
you all sorts of questions that I don’t 
know the answers to. Mothers must 
know them, I always think.” 

Before Mother—her real name was Mrs. 
Allington—could get her breath to reply, 
there arose, on the large screened back 
piazza, familiar and unmistakable sounds 
of a “squarrel.” 

“Just a second,” said Mrs. 
“Just one of those silly nothings. 
straighten those out anyway.” 

Mother’s ears, following every sharp 
note of the “squarreling” voices, suddenly 
listened as in a dream. 

“Hello, counters!” Mrs. Rollins had 
greeted the contestants as she opened the 
door. “Pretty soon you'll be counters all 
by yourselves, won’t you, without me to 
remind you?’ Seating herself with an 
air of unlimited leisure in a low chair, 
she drew the two small warriors to her 
and put an arm around each. “Same old 
trick,” she reminded them smiling. “It 
always works, you know. Isn’t it luck 
we have a trick we know sure-for-certain 
will work every single time we need it? 
Don’t need it half so often as we did, do 
we? All ready to begin. You begin, 
Jimsy,—up to ten, and Alice up to twenty, 
and everybody up to fifty.” 

“One, two, three,” began Jimsy counting 


Rollins. 
I ean 


Do! 


"Tis not by wishing that we gain the 
prize, 
Nor yet by ruing, 
But from our falling, learning how to 
rise, 
And tireless doing. 
—James W. Foley. 


Sentence Sermon 


Stand up to life and play the man— 
You can if you but think you can. 
—Edgar A. Guest, 
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them off on fat fingers, and half glower- 
ing at Alice. 

“Ten, eleven, twelve,” continued Alice 
when her turn came, half glowering back 
at Jimsy. 

“Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, 
twenty-three, ” Mrs. Rollins’s soft drawl 
accompanied the other two. . 

Thirty reached, the counting stopped, 
and Mrs. Rollins peered with great solem- 
nity into one face, and into the other. 
Failing to see what she sought, she softly 
poked one pink cheek, smiled, and turned 
to poke the other. “Ah! Dimples still 
there,” she said in a relieved voice. 
“Dimples never fail me.” And the count- 
ing again began, and this time smiles 
flickered over the faces of the two chil- 
dren, as they watched their aunt’s tight- 
closed eyes till at “Forty” they flew open 
and she looked expectantly straight at 
Jimsy. 

“T’ll let you put a box tunnel over my 
track,’ said Jimsy, affable as a summer 
day. 

“You can use my doll house for the 


Grand Central station,’ said Alice. 
“Come on. Fifty?’ with an inquiring 
look at their aunt. “Oh, all right.” And 


together they gabbled from forty to fifty 
at lightning speed and ran back to their 
play. 

“Silly little squabblers,” said Mrs. Rol- 
lins. “But aren’t they easy to manage,— 
all children! Though I suppose the ones 
with real mothers to understand them 
don’t have their little fusses over noth- 
ing so often.” 

Mother still felt as if she were in a 
dream. “I thought when you began,” 
she said finally, “that it was the old 
‘count ten’ scheme.” 

“It is, with forty added,” said Mrs. 
Rollins, as casually as if she had not 
that moment completed a miracle. 
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“How did you ever think of it?” asked 
Mother meekly. 

“Think of it?’ Mrs. Rollins was 
plainly puzzled. “Just as you said, every- 
body has been brought up on the scheme 
of counting ten before you answer, if the 
answer’s going to be unpleasant. And I 
just thought if ten was a good scheme, 
twenty might be enough to make warring 
children get to the smile stage.” 

“And forty?’ 

“Oh, at forty, they have usually for- 
gotten what they were fussing about and 
are quite ready to make a pleasant re- 
mark and go on with their play. Now 
I want to ask you—” 

“Ask me nothing,’ Mother cut her short. 
“T know nothing—less than nothing.” 

“Too bad they should have had a fuss 
while you are here,” said Mrs. Rollins. 
“Usually they’re really pretty good.” 

“Sorry? I never was so glad. And if 
any one had told we when I left my own 
house that I’d be glad to hear a chil- 
dren’s ‘squarrel’—well, I’m only glad 


you don’t quite understand the joke, be-— 


cause it’s certainly on me. 
real mothers, indeed! 
been younger than my child of five!” 

“T’m going to give you a half day off 
next week,” she was saying at five o’clock 
to astonished Miss Harvey. “Yes, I 
want to stay at home with my own chil- 
dren. There’s a little trick I learned 
this afternoon that I want to teach them. 
Oh, no, come just the same—I want 
your time, but if you don’t mind, I’ll ask 
you to go into town to do some shopping. 
You thought I loved shopping? Not at 
all. You’re puzzled? Oh well, dear Miss 
Harvey, I stumbled upon the answer to 
some of my questions this afternoon,— 
and then, you see, this trick. The chil- 
dren will love it—and I want to be the 
one to teach it to them.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Knowledge of 


Falling Stones 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Malcolm Hall had remained in one 
place so long that his older sister Mar- 
jorie came out of the house to see what 
had so interested the active little fellow. 
She found him dropping wee slivers of 
stone, hardly larger than coarse sand, 
down the holes that a colony of ants had 
made by the roadside. 

“Oh, Malcolm! you mustn’t!” she pro- 
tested. “How do the poor ants feel when 
those great pieces of stone crash into 
their houses? They seem as large to 
them as those big rocks on the hill do 
to us.” 

_ Maleolm tooked troubled. “It’s lots 
of fun to see them carry them out again,” 
he said finally. 

. *Tt’s no fun for the ants; it’s hard 
work,” insisted Marjorie. “Why don’t 
you put down some cracker crumbs and 
watch them carry them into the holes? 
That would be just as much fun for you, 
and the ants would enjoy it too.” 

_ “Marjorie!” came a sudden call from 
the hill, where Mr. Hall and Marjorie’s 
twin, Russell, were at work. 


“Do you want me up there?” Marjorie 
ealled back. 

“Yes, come up!” Russell shouted. 
need another hand on this rock.” 

Marjorie started obediently up the hill, 
and Malcolm ran after her. Mr. Hall 
planned to sow this hillside to field peas, 
and he and Russell were now clearing 
it of stones before they plowed it. Once 
started, the rocks rolled easily down the 
hill and piled up at the foot, where Mr. 
Hall could load them on a dray. But the 
ground was still soft from the spring 
rains, and the very large rock upon which 
they were now working sank into the 
earth as fast as Russell and = father 
eould pry it out. 

“Tale hold of this lever with me,” di- 
rected Mr. Hall, “so Russell can run to 
the woods for a larger one.” 

“Let me help!” begged. Malcolm, as 
Marjorie grasped the pole behind her 
father, and Russell hurried away with a 
hatchet. 

woe keep out from underfoot! !” warned 

. Hall sharply. 


“We 


[> feel, as ifeL’d. — 
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Summer Squash 
ELIZABETH B. DU BRIDGE 


The squash leaves are so large, they make 
A lovely doll umbrella ; 

And underneath them, in a row, 

Are blossoms bright and yellow. 

I found, to-day, right on the ground, 

A funny squash, scalloped and round. 


"Twas smooth and white, and looked to me 
Just like a patty-cake, 

With little crimps around the edge, 

Like I see Mother make. 

But hers are sweet, and frosted too; 

I don’t like squash as well, do you? 


Russell worked as fast as possible, but 
Marjorie’s slender arms ached before he 
came back with a long, green pole and 
thrust it in beside the lighter one. Then 
all three pulled their best on the new 
lever. The great rock heaved and seemed 
about to topple over, but still stuck. 

“Can you and Marjorie hold it as it 
is, while I hoe the dirt away from in front 
of it?” asked Mr. Hall. “I’m sure it will 
start then.” 

Russell and Marjorie obediently leaned 
on the end of the pole, while their father 
went around the rock. Just then, Mal- 
colm, who was still eager to help, picked 
up the smaller lever that had fallen to 
the ground. It was too heavy for him, and - 
he fell sprawling, pole and all, directly 
behind the wobbling rock. 

“Oh, father!’ screamed Marjorie. 
is coming back on Malcolm!” 

Mr. Hall dropped the hoe and ianety 
the top of the rock with both hands, at 
the same time shouting to Russell and 
Marjorie to lift. The rock swayed un- 
certainly, but finally pitched forward 
and rolled down the hill. Mr. Hall had 
sprung aside as it started, and now 
stooped and caught Malcolm out of the 
hole. 

“Don’t ever do that again, young man,” 
he said sternly. “See how white sister is! 
I feel shaky myself. You’d better go down 
to the house, Marjorie, and make us all 
some lemonade. Russell and I are both 
hot and thirsty.” 

“And get me some cracker crumbs for 
the ants,” called Malcolm from his fath- 
er’s arms. “I understand about ants better 


” 
NOW. [All rights reserved] 
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Protect the Birds! 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
is in Europe, where, at Luxemburg, he at- 
tended a convention, in which fifteen na- 


.tions are represented, of the International 


Committee for the Protection of Birds. © 
Before leaving this country he said: ‘Ten 
and one-half million song and insectiy- 
orous birds are killed in Belgium alone 
each year. In Italy, one of the most — 
genteel sports of the nobility is the netting 
in wholesale lots of small birds. A smart 
house party thinks no more of netting a 
hundred or more song birds than a similar 
party in our country would think of a 
morning’s fishing. This wholesale slaugh- 
ter of small birds is a serious menace, as 
most of these birds are insect-eaters, and 
their services are needed to combat the 
insect pests which continually war on 
crops.” oe 


i 
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Twenty-two little girls dressed in white, 
representing nineteen Liberal churches in 


the Metropolitan District of New York 


City, marched to the Hall of Fame on 


April 19 and placed wreaths on the busts 


of twenty-two Unitarians who have helped 
to make American history. About five 
hundred persons met in front of the 
Gould Memorial Library to join in the 
pilgrimage led by the girls. The pilgrim- 
age and the decoration of the busts was 
the first event in the Metropolitan cele- 
‘bration of the Centenary of the American 
Unitarian Association. On Wednesday 
night, April 22, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot pre- 
sided over the public celebration in the 
Town Hall, where Liberal leaders con- 
sidered organized Unitarianism in retro- 
spect and prospect. A report of this meet- 
ing will appear soon in THE REGISTER. 
Before the wreaths were placed, ap- 
propriate exercises were held, with Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter of the West Side 
Unitarian Church presiding. The speakers 
were Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
of New York University, Dr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, director of the Hall 
of Fame, and Dr. Arthur HE. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College, the institu- 
tion founded by Horace Mann, one of the 
Unitarians honored in the Hall. Mr. 
Potter made it clear that this assembly 
had come that afternoon “in no spirit of 
boasting or self-congratulation, . but 


to do reverent honor to the memory of. 


these, our heroes, of Liberal faith.” 

Dr. Johnson, extending his greetings to 
the pilgrimage, explained the purpose of 
the Hall of Fame, saying, ‘This narrow 
ecolonnade is the broad highway for the 
love and the pride of every citizen of 
the Republic. While one may pay spe- 
cial tribute here to his special heroes, 
he will find, if he is discerning, an at- 
mosphere of tolerance in keeping with 
the ideas of reverence and gratitude in 
which this pantheon was conceived.” 

Dr. Morgan declared: ‘The principles 
for which Horace Mann, the pioneer edu- 
eator and father of our common school 
system, stood are as much needed to-day 
as ever. American higher education has 
aspired chiefly to excellence in specific 
fields, and not to well-proportioned lives. 
This lack of proportion is its chief de- 
f ” * 

Then the assembly of pilgrims filed 
through the Colonnade, and the ceremony 
of placing the wreaths was carried out 
by these little girls: Audrey Hooper and 
Mary Wesson, of All Souls Church, New 
York City; Florence Dyer and Margery 
Sanford, of the West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York City; Janey Maud Hud- 
son, Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Vera M. Lindahl, Willow Place 
Chapel, Brooklyn; Dorothea Butts, Unity 
Church, Brooklyn; Jean Rockwell, Fourth 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn; Carrol Es- 


_pemschied, Liberal Community Church of 
Hollis, L.1.; 


Jennie Hoeber and Helen 


ZL. Marvin, First Unitarian Church, 


‘Flushing, N.Y.; Noel Worrell, Church of 


eepaeamer; New Brighton, N.Y.; Peggy 
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Unitarians ae the Hall of Fame 


_ Wreaths on memorials of immortals in celebration of Centenary 


Oswald, Federative Liberal Church, Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y.; Alice Brand, Community 
Church, White Plains, N.Y.; Ava Lathrop, 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; Patricia Sykes, All Souls 
Church, Plainfield, N.J.; Marilyn Stoker, 
Unity Church, Montclair, N.J.; Lois Car- 
ver Stephens, Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood, N.J.; Harriet Imler, All Souls 
Chureh, Elizabeth, N.J.; Mary Ware 
Booth, First Unitarian Church of Essex 
County, Orange, N.J.; Edith Amidon, 
Church of Our Father, Rutherford, N.J.; 
Dorothy Jacobson, Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Hackensack, N.J. 

And when they had finished, more than 
one-third of the memorials in the Hall of 
Fame wore the wreaths. Of the sixty- 
three American men and women who are 
honored in the Hall, these twenty-two 
were of the company known as Unitarian: 
John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Louis 
Agassiz, George Bancroft, William Cullen 
Bryant, William Ellery Channing, Peter 
Cooper, Charlotte Saunders Cushman, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, James Russell Low- 
ell, Horace Mann, John Marshall, Maria 
Mitchell, John Lothrop Motley, Francis 
Parkman, Joseph Story, and Daniel Web- 
ster. 


Stimulating Addresses 
for Western Conference 


Unitarian achievements and _ possibili- 
ties and the mission of religion and the 
church in the actual life of to-day are 
the controlling themes of the Western 
Conference, which will hold its seventy- 
third session with the First Unitarian 
Church in Toledo, Ohio, May 4, 5, and 6. 
Rev. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, will deliver the annual sermon on 
Monday evening, May 4. 

At the meetings next day, Dr. Charles 
H. Lyttle of Meadville Theological School 
will discuss “Unitarian Achievements” ; 
Rey. Robert 8. Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., 
will speak of ‘Unitarian Possibilities” ; 
Rey. James H. Hart of Madison, Wis., 
will talk on ‘Religion and Physical Well- 
being”; Rev. Laurance R. Plank of Day- 
ton, Ohio, will discuss “Religion and 
Mental Well-being’; Rev. John H. Diet- 
rich of Minneapolis, Minn., will speak on 
“Religion and Present-day American Poli- 
tics’; and Rev. Horace Bridges of Chi- 
eago, Ill, will address the meeting on 
“Religion and Present-day World Poli- 
tics.” 

At Wednesday’s session, “The Mission 
of the City Church” will be considered by 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio; and “The Mission of the District 
Church” by Rey. Charles E. Snyder of 
Sioux City, Ia. Norbert F. Capek of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and Rey. Von 
Ogden Vogt of Chicago will be the 
speakers at the ministers’ luncheon that 
day. Miss Julia W. Sawyer will preside 
at the Alliance luncheon. Newton E. Lin- 
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coln will preside at the Laymen’s lunch- 
eon, where W. F. Baxter of Omaha, Neb., 
will talk on “Religion and Business.” 
Speakers at the afternoon Alliance ses- 
sion will be Mrs. Seth T. Paine, Mrs. 
Lawrence Redfern, and Mrs. Norbert F. 
Capek. A Young People’s session will 
discuss “Youth in Religion.” The annual 
banquet in the evening, with Alexander 
Smith of Toledo as toastmaster, will be 
addressed by Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, 
Rey. Leon M. Birkhead, Rey. Clara Cook 
Helvie, and Dr. Preston Bradley. 


Two Brooklyn Churches 
. Are Formally United 


The formal union of the Second Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society with the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., took place on Monday, 
April 6. The festival supper at 6.30 
o’clock was presided over by Robert P. 
Vidaud, at whose right sat the president 
of the First Church, William R. Billings, 
and at whose left sat the president of 
the Second Church, John F. Thompson. 
Besides the wives of these officers and 
Dr. and Mrs. John H. Lathrop were Miss 
Emma C. Low, Miss Frances E. White, 
and Isaac H. Cary. Instead of a formal 
grace, the_company took hold of hands 
around the table, and sang one verse 
from the hymn written by the former 
minister of the Second Church, Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow, which begins “From 
hand to hand the greeting flows.” Va- 
rious persons were called upon during 
the meal for brief remarks, many of 
which were humorous references to the 
intimate relations of the two societies in 
the past. 

At the annual meeting of the First 
Society immediately afterward, this reso- 
lution was the first order of business: 
“That the membership of the Second So- 
ciety be admitted to the membership of 
the First Society, with all rights and 
privileges, including the right to vote at 
this meeting.” This action made the 
members of the Second Society members 
of the First then and there. Interest, 
enthusiasm, and good fellowship ran high. 

The following persons were elected 
trustees: Theodore L. Frothingham, John 
F. Thompson, Miss Mary B. Woodward, 
for three years; and Albert L. Mason to 
complete the term of his wife, who re- 
signed. ; 

The tablets from the Second Chureh 
in honor of Rey. Samuel Longfellow, Rev. 
Nahor Augustus. Staples, and Rev. John 
White Chadwick have been placed on the 
west wall of the Church of the Saviour; 
and the service 6n Sunday, April 19, was 
in recognition of these memorials. The 
sermon by Dr. Lathrop discussed the 
noble tradition which has thus been added 
to the tradition of the First Society. 

Some of the subsidiary organizations 
of the Second Church will continue their 
existence, since they fill much-needed 
places in the life of the combined soci- 
eties; for instance, the Samuel Longfel- 
low Club for younger young people, the 
Round Table, men’s discussion group, and 
the Book Club. The Alliance at its re- 
cently held annual meeting elected 
officers from both of the societies. 
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Unitarians in Celebration 
of Memorable Patriots’ Day 


Unitarians throughout the United States 
held special services and otherwise took 
note of the 150th anniversary of the battles 

of Lexington and Concord; which was 
celebrated on April. 19 and 20. On this 
occasion, it was recalled that the man 
who led the “embattled farmers” at the 
Concord bridge was Captain Parker, 
grandfather of Theodore Parker. 

At the final dinner meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., for the sea- 
son, on April 8, four descendants of Lex- 
ington and Concord heroes were guests. 
Allen French of Concord gave a talk, 
introductory to the showing of a film, 
“The Eve of the Revolution,” which was 
prepared by Yale University Press, under 
the direction of Prof. George P. Baker, 
recently of Harvard University, and 
James P. Munroe, author and historian, 
also a guest at the meeting. Edward C. 
Stone of Lexington, chairman of that 
town’s celebration committee, spoke on 
“The Spirit of Lexington.” Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe of Lexington offered the in- 
vocation, and Rey. Edward Cummings 
read Longfellow’s “The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere,’ and WBHmerson’s “Ode.” 
Lexington Minute-men, dressed in the 
Continental uniforms, greeted the guests 
and played drums and fife as the members 
took their seats at the tables. 

At Concord, on April 19, the union serv- 
ice of the First Parish and the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church commemorated the 
Coneord Fight. Rey. Benjamin R. Bulke- 
ley, minister emeritus of the First Parish, 
and Rey. Gail Cleland, the Congregational 
minister, gave addresses. One of the 
hymns sung was written for the occasion 
by Mr. Bulkeley. At commemorative 
exercises held in the afternoon in the 
First Parish meeting-house, conducted by 
the Daughters of the American Reyvolu- 
tion co-operating with the Children of 
the American Revolution, Dr. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham of Arlington Street 
Chureh, Boston, was the speaker. <A 
citizens’ vesper service was held in 
the meeting-house in the evening. The 
music was provided by Raymond Rob- 
inson, organist of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
and the King’s Chapel chorus choir, and 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gave the address. 

Both Unitarian churches in Lexington 
and other churches in near-by towns also 
held special services At the Unitarian 
Church in Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday 
morning there were exhibited a wine glass, 
one of a set presented by John Hancock 
to his cousin, the wife of Rey. Jonas Clark 
at Lexington, and a gavel made from one 
of the original oak timbers of the First 
Parish Church in Concord. It was in this 
ehurch that John Hancock presided over 
the Provincial Congress in 1774. The sery- 
ice at the First Parish Church in Water- 
town, Mass., was in the nature of a 
memorial to Joseph Coolidge, ancestor of 
the President, a Watertown resident, and 
one of the patriots killed at Lexington. 
At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., there was a re-mustering of the 
first Dorchester company which was orig- 
inally formed on the day of the battle. As 
volunteers were called for by Deacon 
Frank Lemuel Clapp, a direct descendant 
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of Lieut. Lemuel Clapp, the men in the 
congregation rose one by one and re- 
sponded to the name of a member of the 
original company. In the Unitarian 
Church of Salem, Ore., Associate Justice 
Jobn B. Rand of the Oregon Supreme 
Court occupied the pulpit. 

That the direction and control of patri- 
otism, rather than its creation, is the prob- 
lem confronting America to-day, that 
more statues should be raised to the pa- 
triots of peace,—this was the forward- 
looking message delivered in All Souls 
Church in New York City by Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Patriotism in itself is neither good nor 
bad,” he said. “It is neither moral nor 
immoral, but unmoral; neither religious 
nor irreligious, but unreligious. It existed 
in an Alexander, who murdered hundreds 
to add to his domains, and in Pericles, 
who expressed his patriotism by making 
Athens the leader in culture; it is evident 


-in different forms in the life of Lincoln 


and the cries of the jingo.” Mr. Lupton 
asserted that patriotism to-day was a 
combination of egoism, gregariousness, 
pugnacity, fear, and acquisitiveness. “I 
would like to see more statues raised to 
the patriots of peace, of social welfare, 
and of business,” he concluded. “There is 
one thing which the World War brought 
which may be worth all that the war 
cost—that is the birth of world patriot- 
ism, the love for humanity as a whole.” 


Any Church Must Have Ideas 


After outlining a tentative “program” 
for the Community Church of New York 
City, which supposedly avoids being a 
“creed,” Rey. John Herman Randall in 
the Community Church News finds him- 
self in a difficulty. He writes: 

“Tt can be claimed that the above -state- 
ments imply a creed—that is, a belief in 
these ideals, and that, therefore, all who 
do not’ believe in these ideals would be 
shut out of the church. But the same 
objection could be made against any 
program that might be devised. ‘And 
the real question is, whether a Commu- 
nity Church such as ours can, as a Church, 
consistently commit itself to any definite 
principles or methods. If we do, we are 
no longer, strictly speaking, a ‘Commu- 
nity Church,’ for the community certainly 
contains many who would not subscribe 
to the above ideals. On the other hand, 
without a definite program of some prin- 
ciples or ideals, we lay ourselves open 
to the criticism of standing for nothing. 
There is surely a solution to this diffi- 
culty which further discussion will help 
to disclose.” 

The saving thing about the community 
church movement, which is by way of 
becoming, in effect, another denomina- 
tion, is that its philosophy is not carried 
out in practice. Every one of the 
churches, the general movement itself, is 
full of “principles,” “ideas,” “methods,”— 
in other words, doctrine. Institutions 
are built upon ideas, and those ideas are 
the most important things about the in- 
stitutions. Even if the Simon-pure com- 
munity church could be evolved, it would 
still be left with the “principle” of the 
community church itself, 
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Mr. Gardner Writes Pageant 
in Observance of Centenary 


The First Congregational (Unitarian) — 
Society of Sterling, Mass., celebrated the 
Centenary of the American Unitarian 
Association by special meetings on April 
5 and 12. On Sunday morning, April 5, 
the minister, Rey. William H. Gardner, 
preached an historical discourse, inter- 
preting the religious thought and beliefs 
of the period when the parish was or- 
ganized in 1742. In the evening, a musi- 
cal program was given, with an address 
on the organization of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and its work. ~ 

On Easter morning, a large congrega- 
tion engaged in a service of Haster ser- 
mon and song, and in the evening a 
pageant of historical character, dealing 
in episodes of the parish and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and written 
by the minister, was presented before 
over two hundred people. 


Afternoon Services Successful; 
Church Plans to Buy New Organ 


The First Parish in Dover, Mass., is 
trying out the possibilities of afternoon, 
instead of morning, services. So far, the 
experiment has proved satisfactory. Con- 
gregations have largely increased in spite 
of wintry ways and weather. A candle 
service led off with an attendance of 
about eighty people. On February 8, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot preached on “Working 
Together for the Kingdom of God.” The 
minister of the church, Rey. D. M. Wilson, 
took advantage of his freedom to preach 
for his lifelong friend and classmate, 
Rey. Alfred Manchester, at Salem, Mass. 
These afternoon services of the Dover 
church are taking on the character of 
community meetings, as a number of the 
adherents of other denominations attend. 

A choir is forming, and at a recent meet- 
ing it was voted to raise funds for a new 
organ. The organist, Capt. Hilton Howell 
Bailey, is widely known beyond Dover 
by the broadcasting of his organ recitals 
from the Estes studio in Boston, Mass. 


Final Week at the Chapel 


Next week will be the final week of 
the present series of noon-day services 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. On 
Monday, Mr. Robinson will give his last 
organ recital for the season. The 
preachers for the services from Tuesday 
to Friday inclusive will be visitors to the 
Unitarian Centenary: Tuesday, May 5, 
Rev. Herbert Barnes, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England; Wednesday and Thursday, Rey. 
William Lawrence Schroeder, Leeds, Eng- 
land; and Friday, Rev. Norbert Capek 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia. In Centenary 
Week there will be morning service daily 
in King’s Chapel at 9 o’clock, but no mid- 
day service. 


Sarnt Pavt, Minn.—The lLaymen’s 
League of Unity Church is appealing for 
$1,000 among the members of that church 
for the building fund of the proposed 
interdenominational chapel at Fort Snell- 
ing. Unity Church is the first church in 
the Twin Cities to take such a step. 
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“Meadville Case iNppealed 


easy foaaia Supreme Court to give final 
a decision on removal 


= “The Meadville Theological School can- 
not be removed to Chicago, Ill, according 
to the decision of Judge Thomas J. 
Prather in the district court of Crawford 
County, Pennsylvania, but an appeal from 
his ruling has been taken to the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania and will be argued 
on May 4. The action of the Supreme 
Court will undoubtedly be taken as final. 
_ The gist of Judge Prather’s opinion, 
which was handed down March 30, de- 
clares that the charter of the Meadville 
- School fixes Meadville as the location and 
that the trustees are without power to 
remove it therefrom. They cannot even 

“by indirection” remove the School by 
transferring its educational activities to 
Chicago. The resolution to remove the 
School was passed by the Board of Trus- 
tees on November 27, 1923, and the tem- 
porary injunction granted more than a 
year ago, when the case first came into 
court, is now made permanent. 

Judge Prather admitted that the testi- 
mony brought by Pres. Franklin C. South- 
worth as to the advantages of removal 
to Chicago was convincing. “The evi- 
dence,” he said, “fairly tends to prove 

the contention of respondents that the 
| proposed removal would result advanta- 
| geously to the prosecution of the purposes 

for which the Meadville Theological 
School was established.” Although this 
testimony was given due weight, it could 

not prevail, in his opinion, against the 
legal obstructions to such removal. 


Personals 


The only woman member of the City 
Planning Commission of the city and 
county of San Francisco, Calif., is Mrs. 
Parker S. Maddux. She is an attendant 
at the First Unitarian Church in San 
Francisco and a member of the Palo Alto, 
Calif., Unitarian Church.. In Palo Alto 
she was chairman of the Community Cen- 
ter Commission, which established that 
city’s Community House. 


Miss Margaret H. Meyer, daughter of 
Rey. John F. Meyer, Unitarian minister 
of the Independent Protestant Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, has been selected two 
years in succession as one of the ten 
representative women of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, which numbers nearly ten thou- 
sand students. She is a member of the 
Mortar Board, an honorary student soci- 
ety, and has just finished serving as presi- 
dent of the Women’s Athletic Club of the 
_ University. She is to do graduate work 
in the department of physical education 

at Wellesley College next year. 


- Capt. Alfred Pirtle, who celebrated his 
_eighty-eighth birthday on March 25, has 
been connected with the First Unitarian 
urch in Louisville, Ky., since earliest 
ood. The following day he was 
] of honor at a luncheon given 
the Women’s Alliance and the Board 
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The engagement of Miss Alice Annie 
Baker and Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Charleston, S8.C., has been announced. 
The wedding will take place in the church, 
Tuesday evening, June 30. ; 


Rey. Ernest C. Smith, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian churches at Greeley and Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., preached the baccalaureate 
sermon for the graduating class of the 
Colorado School of Agriculture at Fort 
Collins. The next week, by request, he 
repeated the address on “The Call of 
Life,” at the Teachers College at Greeley, 
for the regular weekly assembly of the 
students. At these assemblies the ad- 
dresses are broadcast. 


Among the students recently chosen to 
the staff of the Radcliffe College paper, 
the News, is Miss Alice Wheeler, who is 
a member of the Freeman Club of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., and who was a 
delegate to the conference of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals last year 
at Mount Holyoke College. 


The new portrait of Dr. Frederick L. 
Hosmer was recently exhibited in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, 
Calif. The pastor at the morning service 
invited the special attention of his con- 
gregation to it, and spoke in deep appre- 
ciation of the hymns written by Dr. Hos- 
mer. At this service, all the hymns used 
by choir and congregation were those of 
Dr. Hosmer. 


Two of the Edward Hopkins scholar- 
ships. in the Harvard Theological School 
have been awarded to Granville Hicks, 
president of the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals, and Milen C. Demp- 
ster, formerly of the Unitarian Church in 
Berkeley, Calif., and parish assistant in 
the First Parish, Dedham, Mass. 


Arthur Lord of Plymouth, Mass., na- 
tionally known as a corporation lawyer 
and formerly a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, who died April 10, was 
a member of the First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, in Plymouth. Mr. Lord was 
chairman of the joint legislative commit- 
tee on revision of the Massachusetts 
judiciary system, which made its report 
in 1887. He had just been elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, a post he had been filling tem- 
porarily since the death of Senator Lodge. 


Rey. Hubert Theodore Law, minister of 
the South Parish Church, Unitarian, in 
Charlestown, N.H., and Martha Cooledge 
Blodgett of Charlestown were married on 
Easter Sunday afternoon by Rey. Thomas 
William Dance, the Congregational minis- 
ter, at his home, 


Ten years ago, Dr. Frank §8. C. Wicks 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was appointed to the Board 
of Directors of John Herron Art Insti- 
tute. He has been reappointed by each 
successive mayor, and has served con- 
tinuously on the Dxecutive Committee. 
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The Festival of Easter 
New Members—Crowded churches—Spe- 
cial offering for Children’s Mission 


The reception of new members, the 
presentation of seasonable pageants, and 
churches completely filled are items in 
reports coming to THr Reoister of the 
Haster services this year. Twenty-seven 
new members were received into the First 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 
where children of the church school, 
equipped with baskets of flowers, bestowed 
a blossom on each attendant. At the 
First Unitarian Church in Sioux City, Ia., 
a group of high-school students were re- 
ceived into membership, with a form of 
service prepared for this occasion. Three 
new members came into the church at 
Greeley, Colo., and two into the church 
at Fort Collins, Colo. The church in Lit- 
tleton, Mass., received ten young people, 
the first accessions since the recent amal- 
gamation of the two historic church or- 
ganizations into the “First Congregational 
Unitarian Church.” Two of these young 
people were from families which have 
been connected with this church through 
six generations. 

Children of two hundred Unitarian 
Sunday-schools throughout New England 
took up their annual collection for the 
Children’s Mission to Children, Boston, — 
Mass. ‘This special offering will go par- 
ticularly to extend the work which the 
organization is doing in its “little hos- 
pitals” near the city for forty bedridden 
children who are lying in plaster casts 
or are stretched on arched frames while 
undergoing orthopedic treatment. The 
money will be used also for the Mission’s 
little ones with heart disease who demand 
special care and treatment in certain of 
the threescore foster homes. 

A pageant, “The Children’s Crusade,” 
was presented by the children of All 
Souls Church in Troy, N.Y. It was a. 
condensation of Mrs. Elizabeth Wood- 
bridge’s work, made by Mrs. Henry G. 
Smith, who directed its production. Sery- 
ices in the First Unitarian Church in 
Salem, Ore., were attended by the De 
Moley Commandery of the Knights Tem- 
plar, the Governor of the State, and four 
justices of the Supreme Court. 

Fifty persons were unable to obtain 
admission to the service in the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City, and 
people were turned away from the Uni- 
tarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., where 
the service was a presentation of “The 
Life of Ages,” an allegorical pageant for 
Easter prepared by the minister, Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens, and Miss Irene Rode, 
director of the church school. The con- 
gregation was the largest that has ever 
attended services in this church. The at- 
tendance at the church in Worcester was 
631, of whom 248 were men. 


Added to Foundation Committee 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Henry H. Fuller, 
and Isaac Sprague have been added to the 
membership of the executive committee 
of the Unitarian Foundation. Dr. Cornish 
will serve as vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 
Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 


tarian Association : ; 
rere t acknowledged........-.++. $23,776.81 
April 1. Society in Santa Cruz, Calif. 10.00 
. Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. (additional)........ 111.00 
1. Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, Syra- 
CUBEZ ON Net asictie oticeisistes 10.00 
1. Society in Houston, Tex... 75.00 
2. First Church in Somerville, 
MARS. Pee lane: oh ate +) states 94.87 
2. Society in Summit, N.J..... 30.00 
38. First Unitarian Society of 1 
Montague, Mass. ..:..... 3.00 
8. Sunday School, New Bedford, 
PSC ccc pee, wages 10.00 
8. Houston, Tex., Branch 
: Women’s Alliance....... 10.00 
3. Mendon, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 10.00 
8. Society in Houlton, Me. 50.00 
3. First Parish, Brookline, 
- Mass. (additional) neatetanate 70.00 
8. Society in Clinton, Mass... 50.00 
8. Society in Woburn, Mass. .. 193.00 
8. Henry R. Scott, Framing- 
; ham, Mass., to create a 
life membership ........ 50.00 
4. Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. (additional) ..... 10.00 
4. Society in Westwood, Mass. 
Cadagltonely, Se sus 20, seis 0.00 
4. Society in Portsmouth, N.H. 
(additional) “F.se-cnisos <u 2.00 
4. Society in Bolton, Mass..... 80.00 
6. Society in New Bedford, 
Mase, ifti: cle ties. lots oe 75.18 
6. Geo. F. Swain, Brookline, 
MaASRiar) eine crrisnetetere sts: c 0.00 
6. Society in Cleveland, Ohio 
(@dditional), scaicc.%. obs 300.00 
6. Society in Passaic, N.J..... 5.00 
6. Kansas City, Mo., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 
6. Rutherford, N.J., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 20.00 
6. Society in Syracuse, N.Y... 250.00 
6. Society in White Plains, N.Y. 10.0 
6. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 1,250.00 
6. First Unitarian Church Eve- 
ning Alliance, Seattle, 
y IV ELSIham tote oc. acs. Pores ee oie 5.00 
6. First Parish Church in Dor- 
Chester, Mass, sisiccess 50 « 250.00 
6. First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., to create a 
life membership........ 50.00 
6. Society in Westwood, Mass. 
GetelHEL Gra Ls cc scayckeie: 0 ios 25.00 
6. First Faria, West Roxbury, 
ARS ete ey win. c Sieloseisse ee 164.52 
6. Mrs. eivivica Everett, Hing- 
TPH M IL ASSog 6 srsh obese seen 5.00 
6. Society in Sharon, Mass. .. 80.00 
6. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
to create a life membership 50.00 
8. Society in Baltimore, Md... 25.00 
8. Miss Edna O. Spinney, Lynn, 
Mass., to create a life 
membership.» © «.<..s05 + 50.00 
8. Sunday School, Florence, 
IL ABET VS iat wiaretes tateloteratals 5.00 
8. Framingham, Mass., Branch 
_. Women’s Alliance........ 10.00 
8. Society in Harvard, Mass... 60.00 
8. Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. (additional) ...... 25.00 
8. First Congregational Society, 
Providence; Hk. wide ane. 1,600.00 
9. Channing Church, Dorches- 
: TOR OMAR O% re ishoretetatelests wie 5.00 
9. Society in Fort Collins, Col. 5.00 
9. Society in Ottawa, Canada.. 10.00 
9. Society in Montreal, Que., 
MSI BAR rancho sie. siajets . Sates 215.96 
9. Society in Burlington, Vt... 250.00 
9. Society in Calais, Me. ...... 10.00 
9. Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St. 
Glond pe OD Sc sisivcs ssc 10.00 
, 9. Society in St. Cloud, Minn.. 25.00 
10. Associate Members ........ 2.00 
10. Second Congregational 
Church, New York, N.Y.. 200.00 
10. Society in Ithaca, N.Y. (ad- 
LGlon al)" Pee a sits natant. eats 10.65 
10. Society in Iowa City, Ia... 25.00 
10. Society in Wilmington, Del. 179.00 | 
10. Mrs. M. J. Deming, Spring- 
Ped INOS fetes nis -o-esicics, eats 5.00 
10. Rev. Stephen G. Palmer, 
VCCI More tates s stsiees the 2.00 
11. Society in West Bridgewater, 
MASH aAhathees 6 osc. she ewe 25.00 
11. South Boston, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 5.00 
Li. nia _ Vineland, N.J. 31.00 
ce SMILE Wil thee ci iots think at oe 50.00 
138. Bopedale. Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 25.00 
18. Shelbyville, TH, Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 6.00 
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April 13. Society in Westwood, Mass. 


(additional) ic.c<gssenreiete $25.00 
13. Taunton, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 25.00 
13. Society in Niagara Falls, N.Y. 10.00 
14. Society in Lawrence, Mass. 10.00 
14. Society in Brockton, Mass. .. 100.00 
14. Society in Lynn, Mass..... 346.20 
14. Society in Woburn, Mass. 
(additional) ........... 2.00 
14. Society in Medfield, Mass. .. 25.00 
14. Society in Gloucester, Mass. 62.00 
14. Society in Plainfield, N.J. .. 148.75 
14. First Church in Somerville, 
Mass. (additional)...... 5.00 
14. Society in Sandwich, Mass... 15.37 
14. Society in Stow, Mass...... 25.00 
14. West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance 5.00 
14. Hawes Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, South Bos- 
Ton, Maas: Tae scceteens 3.00 
14 ci Ps Blgentiack: Green 
Re commons. Arar ee ners 20.00 
14. H. WwW Randail, Providence, me 
14. Society in Ashby, Mass..... 56.32 
15. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. 25.00 
15. Society in Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 138.69 
15. Society in Haverhill, Mass. 55.60 
15. Northside Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.se.n ae. oe 35.20 
15. Society in Whitman, es : 10.00 
15. Society in Holyoke, Mass.. 50.00 
15. Society in Redlands, Calif.. 50.00 
15. Redlands, Calif., Branch 
Women’s Alliance.......... 10.00 
15. Second Church, Marshfield, 
Mass... a.citve' Saati s 10.00 
15. Chelmsford, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
15. Society in New Bedford, 
Mass. (additional)...... 2.00 
15. Society in Dunkirk, N.Y..... 76.60 
15. The Newton Center Unita- 
rian Society, Newton Cen- 
tena: Mass::.:\ 25 itn eaters 100.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THD 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


April 8. First Congregational Church 


School, Providence, R.I... 25.00 


$32,060.66 
Henry H. Fouuter, Treasurer, 
25 Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lend a Hand Annual Meeting. 


The annual business and public meet- 
ing of the Lend a Hand Society will be 
held in the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday afternoon, 
May 9, with business session at 2 o’clock, 
public meeting at 2.30. Addresses will be 
made by Prof. George Boros on “Some 
Problems in Central Europe,” and by Rob- 
ert W. Kelso on “The Task Here at Home.” 


Des Moines, IaA.—Rey. Eleanor EB. Gor- 
don of Hamilton, Ill, formerly minister 
of Unity Church, in Des Moines, gave a 
history of the Women’s Alliance at a 
“Welfare Day” meeting of Unity Circle, 
March 25. Unitarian missions, the in- 
stitutes at Star Island, N.H., and Hum- 
boldt, Ia., and the work of Unitarian 
women in other cities were also on the 
program. 
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Unitarian Minister Writes 
Book on “New Reformation” 


The Wilmington, Del., chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League is sponsoring 
the publication by a New York firm in 
the autumn of a book, “Progressive Chris- 
tianity: A Study of the Old Faith and 
the New Reformation.” The author is 
anonymous, being announced simply as 
“A Unitarian Minister.” 

The manuscript was read by five busi- 


“ness men, who were greatly impressed by 


its value. Then it was read critically by 
five prominent ministers,—Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, Dr. William L. Sullivan, Dr. 
L. Walter Mason, Dr. Minot Simons, and 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen,—and they all 
urged its publication, extolling it as a con- 
structive and up-to-date contribution to 
the literature of the Liberal movement. 
The Wilmington chapter then prepared a 
prospectus and it has just begun to re- 
ceive advance orders. The author has 
waived all royalties to keep down ise 
cost. 

The first order outside the Wilmington 
group was received from Chief Justice 
Taft. Members of the Wilmington chapter 
have already subscribed for one hundred 
copies. When orders for 1,500 copies have 
been received, an edition of from 3,000 to 
5,000 will be printed. Any one interested 
will be sent a prospectus upon application 
to the Unitarian Laymen’s League, Box 16, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Truth by Experimentation 


“Religion and Religious Superstition” 
is the title of an article by Rev. Carlyle 
Summerbell, minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Keokuk, Ia., which ap- 
peared in the March issue of the Journal 
of Christian Education, and has been re- 
printed. Religion and religious concepts, 
like science, advance by experimentation, 
writes Mr. Summerbell. “The scientist 
and the theologian,’ he says, “both find 
truth by experimentation; and this is the 
only way to distinguish religious super- 
stition from religion.” 

The article was solicited by the editor, 
writes Mr. Summerbell to THE ReEcrster. 
Although it attacks a principle of “the 
Bible, the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice,” for which the denomination back 
of this journal stands—the Christian 
Church,—the editor did not censor the 
article. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 


Alabaster 
Majolica as 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivo 
Cameo Glass ani 


CHINA 


Necklaces 
Venetian Glass 


at ee and sear yel 
PPaney Tortoise a at and oc 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


‘WORCESTER, MASS. 


ew OTe... ee ee. 


ais Dr, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia.; Prof. 
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Varied, Interesting Program 
for Iowa Summer Institute 


_ The Iowa Young People’s Institute of 
Liberal Religion, which held its first ses- 
ion last summer with marked success 
announces the program for its second 
summer at Humboldt, Ia. There will be 
six days of lectures, discussions, social 
good times and recreation, June 21-26. 
The lecturers will be Prof. A. Wakefield 
Slaten of the Pacific Unitarian School 


for the Ministry; Miss Effie BE. Doan, act- 


ing secretary Associated Charities, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Rey. Fred Merrifield, minis- 
ter All Souls Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
D. W. Morehouse, president 


Paul H. Grummann, University of Neb- 
raska, Lincoln, Neb.; and Bruce A. 
Mahan, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Dr. Slaten will preach on Sunday, June 
21, on “Unitarianism’s Greatest Inspira- 


tion,” and on the following days he will 


give the same series of lectures for which 
he is scheduled at the Young People’s 
Conference at Hanska, Minn. His topics 
will be “Limiting Ourselves,’ “Entering 
New Worlds,’ “Choosing Experiences foi 
Others,” “Setting up Objectives,” and 
“Controlling Our Lives.” Dr. Morehouse 
will give an illustrated lecture on “How 
Stars are Made,” and two other illus- 
trated lectures will be given by Professor 
Grummann on “American Art” and “Hib- 
eral Tendencies in Modern Continental 
Drama.” 

- Mr. Merrifield’s subjects will be “The 
Contribution of Science to Religion,” “A 
Working Conception of God,” “The Nobler 
Uses of Prayer,’ “Why Have a Liberal 
Church?” and “Modern Temptations of 
Young People.” Miss Doan will discuss 
“Problems of Family Relationship,’ “De- 
linqueney in Children,’ ‘‘Feeble-minded- 
ness,” “Some Fruit of the Family Tree,” 
and “Psychiatrie Social Service.” Mr. 
Mahan will lecture with the showing of 
a moving-picture film, “The Discovery of 
the Mississippi River.” 

Each night, as on Star Island and all 
“Star Islands of the Middle West,” there 
will be the candlelight service to close 
the day. 


Monday Conference Meeting 


At the Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches, to be held in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., May 4, at 
10.30 o’clock, the Centenary of Unitarian- 
ism in England and America will be con- 
sidered by Rey. R. Nicol Cross of Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, London, England, and Rev. 


_ Henry Wilder Foote, executive secretary 


of the Centenary Commission. The public 
is invited. 


They Debate Immortality 


“Tf a man die, shall he still live?’ 
was the question argued in a public de- 
bate held in the First Unitarian Church 


in New Orleans, Ia., March 30. The 
firmative was upheld by H. Z. BE. Per- 


and the negative by Dr. Herman B. 
Gessner, both members of the church. 

_ debate was scheduled for the Sun- 
ay-sch room, but the crowd became 
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so large that they adjourned to the 
church itself. This was the second in a 
series of debates sponsored by the Lay- 
men’s League chapter. 


Drs. Haydon and Slaten for 


Conference at Hanska, Minn. 


Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Prof. A. Wakefield 
Slaten of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry will be the principal lec- 
turers at the second Minnesota Unitarian 
Young People’s Conference, to be held at 
Hanska, Minn., June 26-30. Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes of Cambridge, Mass., a Minne- 
sotan by birth and education, will have 
general charge of the conference and will 
conduct several of the meetings. Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter, pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer (Universalist) in Minne- 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 
HANSKA, MINN. 


Here the young people will hold their 
nightly candlelight service 


apolis, Minn., will preach at the two 
services on Sunday, June 28. Rev. Ray- 
mond H. Palmer, recently called to the 
First Unitarian Church in Duluth, Minn., 
and Mr. Holmes will conduct the daiiy 
conference hours and give the hilltop 
talks at five o’clock in the afternoon. At 
the end of each day, the young people 
will conduct a candlelight service in the 
Hanska church, after the manner of the 
Star Island service. In the evening, there 
will be either a lecture or a social affair 
in the Liberal Union Hall. 

Professor Haydon’s topie will be “Lib- 
eralism- in World Religion,’ and these 
will be the titles of his lectures: “Chris- 
tianity and the Modern World,” “Mod- 
ernism in India,” ‘‘“Modernism in China,” 
“Youth and the New Age,’ “A Modern 
Religious Ideal for Mankind.” Under 
the general subject of “The Art of Liy- 
ing,” Professor Slaten will lecture on 
“Limiting Ourselves,’ “Entering New 
Worlds,” “Choosing Experience for 
Others,” “Setting up Objectives,” and 
“Controlling Our Lives.” 
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Persons planning to attend the confer- 
ence are asked to send word as soon as 
possible to Miss Ruth D. Kolling, 731 
Portland Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER was the only 
religious paper singled out by name and 
the Editor’s name in the “Literary Digest” 
burlesque number of the Lampoon, stu- 
dent humorous publication at Harvard 
University. This was a broad satiric issue 
and was suppressed by the local police au- 
thorities. The postal authorities offered 
no objection. ; 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 


Founded 1886 


PROGRAM 
Arlington Street Church, Monday, May 11th, 
3.00 P.M. 


; “A WORLD VIEW”’ 

Bishop Einar Kvaran of Iceland 
“THE RISE OF PROHIBITION IN 
AMERICA”’ 

Rev. Christopher R. Eliot 
“THE FUTURE OF PROHIBITION” 
President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot 


Rev. William L. Walsh, presiding 


This society is maintained by membership 
dues and personal contributions. Annual mem- 
bership, $1.00, contributions of larger amounts 
gratefully received. Make checks payable to 
Seymour H. Srons, Treas., 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 


MRS. REBECCA K. VARNEY 


Mrs. Varney died in Salem, Mass., on April 3, 
within a few days of the eighty-seventh anni- 
versary of her birth. During her long and 
useful life, she was associated with the Second 
Church in Salem and was active in all depart- 
ments of its work. She was devoted to many 
philanthropic interests, and her kindly spirit 
was a helpful influence throughout the city. 
She and her husband, the late Daniel A. Var- 
ney, were “given to hospitality,’’ and many of 
our ministers will remember having been enter- 
tained in their beautiful home. These lines 
from Mrs. Utter’s poem, “‘The King’s Daughter,” 
express the spirit of her life: 


Her Father sent her in His land to dwell, 
Giving to her a work that must be done; 
And since ‘the King loves all His people well, 

Therefore she, too, cares for them, every one; 
And when she stoops to lift from want and sin, 
The brighter shines her royalty within. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


God is our God 

forever and ever. 

He will be our 
GUIDE 


even unto death. 
BIBLE 


Church Receives Legacy 


In the will of the late Miss Harriet M. 
S. Washburn of Middleboro, Mass., the 
First Unitarian Church of Middleboro 
receives $5,000. 


Australian Association Formed 


Each of the five Unitarian churches in 
Australia has accepted the constitution 
of the recently organized Australian Uni- 
tarian Association. An Advisory Board is 
being appointed, and, when practicable, a 
conference will be held. 


Child Welfare Discussed 


At the meeting of the Social Service 
Committee of the Women’s Alliance, in 
Boston, April 2, Miss Lou Lombard spoke 
on “Evaluating Childhood,’ and Mrs. 
Lawrence W. McMaster discussed “Plac- 
ing the Responsibility.” Miss Lombard 
is nutrition worker for the Massachusetts 
Department of Health, and Mrs. McMas- 
ter, who is a Unitarian, has recently 
come from Chicago, Ill, to the Protective 
Department of the Florence Crittenton 
League of Compassion, of Boston. 


American Tractors to 


Regenerate Russia 
(Continued from page 420) 

ciliation, in its headquarters at London, 
is taking a close interest in Hadjim 
Pasha’s settlement, which has been aug- 
mented by a further advent of Armenians 
on the banks of a tributary of the Bu- 
phrates. The incoming population is 
changing the character of the country. 
The settlers, of course, owing to their 
enterprising character, are finding warm 
support from the mandatories. The effect 
on the Arab population is notable. 


THE ARABS are not by choice eculti- 
vators, and their conception of life is to 
live as their fathers before them lived. 
The Armenians, on the contrary,—indus- 
trious, enterprising, adaptable—have been 
peasant-farmers for generations and have 
a strong desire to return to village life. 
They are city-builders as well as tillers 
of the soil. Ten years ago, Aleppo had 
an Armenian population of 1,200; now 
there are 50,000. During the war they 
trickled in slowly, fleeing from caravans 
of deportation or coming from the towns 
of the interior to hide in the great city. 

Contact with the Armenian incomers is 
having its effects upon the Arab char- 
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D I RE C.T°O Rey 


OF 


RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


ll DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN ParK Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York, Cuicaeo, St. Louis, San Francisco 


PRO CTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


& NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Caport, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors ot 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
Schooi Organization. Opens the second Monday in 
October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mas . 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Maintained for forty-three years by the 
leadership and generosity of Unitarians 


Cuartes L. DeNormannre, President, 


53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Epwarp J. Samson, ieee 


Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter = 
the entire school at the University of Chi 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Mead: 

and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. Hea dquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Librasy, Hortess oom, Gyminasbogh eet 
THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxg, President, E. A. Courcu, Treasurer. 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Su plementary work available at 
Pacific School of ion and Uni i 


ous scholarships for superior work; opportunitigs 
for self-support. Next semester will begin begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


acter and the Arab habits of Nomadism. 
The Arab is showing a disposition to 
adopt settled habits of. life and produc- 
tivity. 

The International Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation sees an important achieve- 
ment in the success of Hadjim Pasha’s 
hospitable gesture to the Armenians. He 


has proved that it is possible for Arme- 
nians and Mohammedans to bury their 
historic differences and dwell together 
in peace. Upon the foundation laid by 
this liberal Mohammedan, it is hoped to 
build a superstructure which will go far 
to eliminate the friction be ab Moham- 
medan and Christian. ° 
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to “Pacific Cans School 
Dr. Clay MacCauley, who was director 
* the mission to Japan of the American 
Unitarian Association from 1889 to 1920, 
presented the Pacific Unitarian 


‘School for the Ministry a statue of Bud- 


dha, which was probably carved in the 
eighth century of the Christian era. It 


had been given to Dr. MacCauley while 
he was in Japan by Jitsunen Saji, a 


priest in one of the chief Buddhist sects, 
at the time of his conversion to Liberal 
Christianity. 

In presenting the statue to the school, 


‘Dr. MacCauley said that Saji had learned 
of the free faith chiefly through Rev. 


Henry W. Hawkes, an English volunteer 
in the Unitarian mission. Saji allied 
himself with the mission as one of its 
workers. As a memorial of his change 
in faith, he brought to Dr. MacCauley 
this statue, which, so Saji said, had been 
the most precious household treasure of 
his family for at least six hundred years. 
With the statue, Dr. MacCauley pre- 


_ sented another ancient art product, the 


shrine which he had procured for the 
Buddha. 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Pension Society acknowl- 
edges with thanks the following contribu- 
tions, to March 9, 1925: 


Previously acknowledged........ $7,760.47 
75 


PROTOMCG AMIANICO ah cS a saa s .00 
rine enle) CLOPKG.... cisisls as sts. 5,0 3.8 10.00 
Newport, R.I., Alliance........ 75.00 
ePOITRAVOMG! MAGE: oo soc eee ces 100.00 
UEC Reus 3 a ee ee ee 50.00 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Alliance...... 15.00 
Woburn, Mass., Alliance........ 10.00 
Meadville, Pa., Alliance........ 10.00 
ROWS, TOMVONE Ss cold 3 25.00 
Hartford, Conn., Alliance....... 10.00 
Hamburg, N.Y., Alliance......... 5.00 
Buffalo, Parkside Alliance....... 10.00 
Humboldt, Ia., Alliance......... 12.50 
PELANILA Hen ite tae wnlcr ae) a cue cicce"s + 1.00 
Ere FA, SPA ZIOY. os tems 50.00 
PRICHINONM, Was. une curs «a oats 25.00 
Peabody, Mass., Alliance... o 5.00 
Presque Isle, Me., Alliance...... 10.00 
Virginia, Minn., Alliance........ 10.00 
Dorchester, Christ Church Alliance 5.00 
Arlington, Mass., Alliance....... 15.00 
RRM Mate RIOD so Sows sata SS os 5.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa., First Church Al- \ 

Unie og ia eee eee 50.00 
Ottawa, Canada, Alliance....... 5.00 
Barneveld, N.Y., Alliance....... 10.00 
St. Cloud, Minn., Alliance (addi- 

ACT Ee 8 ae eee 5.00 
Ridgewood, N.J., Alliance....... 15.00 
Montclair, N.J., ” Alliance Sains 5 ae 10.00 
Hyde Park, Mass., Alliance...... 5.00 


Jamaica Plain, Mass., Alliance. . 
Petersham, Mass., Alliance...... 25.00 


Duxbury, Mass., Alliance........ 5.00 
$8,443.97 

Haroitp G. ARNOLD, 
Treasurer. 


Minister Writes Mystery Play 


Rev. Edmund Booth Young is the 
author of a mystery play, “Truth and 
Life,” which was presented at his church 
in Athol, Mass., on Sunday evening, April 
19, by the boys of the church. In the 
Play, the effort is made to have the char- 


acters represent the great ethnic faiths 


of the world at their best. The actors 
were assisted by the church quartette 
the girls of the Junior Alliance. The 
uscript is now in the hands of the 
tarian Sunday School Association for 
use of any persons who desire to 
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: Club Disbands, League Comes 


The Unitarian Men’s Club of Wollas- 
ton, Mass., the pioneer church men’s club 
of the city of Quincy, closed its books 
and disbanded at its final dinner on April 
15, its twenty-fifth anniversary night. 
With the more recent organization of the 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, the 
members of the Club felt that there was 
no longer need of both men’s organiza- 
tions. The Club was organized during 
the ministry of Rev. Frank W. Pratt, 
largely through the efforts of Frederick 
H. Bishop, then chairman of the Parish 
Committee. 


New Young People’s Institutes 
Two new Young People’s institutes are 


being planned for this summer, one near | 


Chicago, Ill., another near Cleveland, 
Ohio. The latter conference is announced 
for June 19-23 at Linwood Park, Ver- 
milion, Ohio, about forty miles west of 
Cleveland. There will be lectures and 
discussions of interest to young people, 
with every facility for recreation of all 


kinds. The program will be announced 
later, 
Broadcasting 


Mr. Patterson’s Article 


“Try a Change,” by George F. Patter- 
son, published on the cover of THE Rec- 
1IsteR for February 19, has been reprinted 
in full, in an editorial with favorable 
comment, by all of the regional Advocates, 
official journals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, covering the whole country, with 
an aggregate circulation of several hun- 
dred thousand. 


Great Music for the Church 
(Continued from page 430) 
unusual collection of music of the highest 
type, which has the additional merit of 
being, with two or three exceptions, well 
within the range of possibility for the 
average chorus choir. Although most of 
the numbers are for unaccompanied sing- 


_ ing, accompaniments are furnished in each | 


case and may be used when necessary. 
Among the most notable of the forty 
anthems are Palestrina’s ‘“Adoramus Te” 
and “O bone Jesu,” set to English words, 
“Alleluia, Lord God” and “O Holy Father,” 
respectively. The beautiful Areadelt 


“Ave Maria” is set to the words “Hear | 


my prayer, O God.” Another sixteenth- 
century masterpiece is the “Surely He 
hath borne our griefs,’ by Lotti. Bach 
is well represented by chorals, among 
which ‘are “Break forth, O beauteous 
Heavenly Light” and “Grant me true cour- 


age, Lord”; Handel, by the ‘Hallelujah! 


Amen,” and by “How beautiful are the | 


feet of him.’ Among the great Russian 
works are Katalsky’s “Hail, holy light’; 
Rachmaninoff’s “Triumph! Thanksgiv- 
ing!” and Bortniansky’s “Cherubic Hymns” 


| Vassar College counselors for the girls. 


to the words “Lo, a voice to heaven sound- | 


From the English cathedral school 
“Teach me, O God”; 


ing.” 
are taken Attwood’s 


vee tes Lord,” and | 
S. 8. Wesley’s “Lead me, O | resort for elderly, delicate, 


Sullivan’s “Turn Thy face.” 

The result is an altogether admirable 
book, one that will not only solve a prob- 
lem for many a choirmaster and minister, 
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but which, containing so many numbers 
of the very highest musical worth, will 
serve an educational and spiritual pur- 
pose in fostering a finer appreciation of 
great music, and in uplifting the stand- 
ards of public worship. 

Raymonp C. RosBrInson. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in the South Con- 
gregational Church, corner Exeter and New- 
bury Streets, Boston, at 2.30 P.M., Saturday, 
May 9, 1925. 

Brief reports of the year’s work 
given by the officers of the Society 
three Lend a Hand Clubs. 

Addresses will be made by Prof. 
Boros, Dean Theological Faculty at 
var, Transylvania, Roumania, on ‘Some 
Problems in Central Europe,” and by Mr. 
Robert W. Kelso, Executive Secretary Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, on “The Task 
Here at Home.” The public is cordially 
invited. ~ 


will be 
and by 


George 
Kolozs- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TO RENT 


BROOKLINE—Beaconsfield section. Charming 
apartment in two-family house. Large, sunny 
rooms, fireplaces, airy kitchen, two baths, three 
chambers. With American couple. Address 
BH. A. C., 23 Garrison Road, Tel. Regent 2388-R. 


= ee ee eee 
BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 G Street, Northwest. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER (Unitarian), twenty years’ 
executive experience, seeks position as Director 
of Community Work, Superintendent of Insti- 
tution, or Superintendent of Hospital governed 
by a Liberal Board of Trustees. Is about to 
complete a three years’ contract which he con- 
siders inadvisable to renew, as community and 
present board are hostile to those of Liberal 
faith. Services available August 1. Address 
C-85, THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

ee es 


CAMPS 


KEEBEC—Boys’ Camp at Phippsburg, 
Christian leadership. Happy companions. Both 
fresh and salt water. Life a boy likes best. 
Self-help. Booklet. July 1 to 
L. Stevens, South Deerfield, 


Moderate rates. 
Aug. 31. Rev. C. 
Mass, 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: small groups, boys July, girls Au- 
gust, taken to Maine coast opposite Mt. Desert 
Island. Interesting trips by land and sea. 
Real camping under expert supervision on 
shores of inland lakes. Instruction in swim- 
ming, rowing, canoeing, scouting, camp and 
wood craft, also in tennis and other weer 
0 
food and individual care. For terms and in- 
formation write to Rev. O. B. Hawns, 4 Wald- 
ron Avenue, Summit, N.J. 


RESORTS 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
or convalescent 


ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 


| climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 


Hlectricity and massag2 if desired. Address 
until May 15, BLancun Dannus, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


| 
“A burglar broke into our house last 


night.” “What did he get?” “Practice.” 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 


Nearly every man is a firm believer in 
heredity until his son flunks out of col- 
lege—Denver University Parrakeet. 


What we can’t understand about the 
radio is how the static knows you have 


company that night—Roanoke World 
News. 

Visitor: “Are the ladies in?’ Maid: 
“Yes, sir; they’re all in.” Visitor: “Oh, 


sorry! I'll call again when they’re feel- 
ing better.’—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. G. I. Just-got-Millions (to guest) : 
“This is your room, my dear. Now, how 
do you prefer it heated, Fahrenheit or 
Centigrade? Of course, we have both.”— 
Goblin. 


Ranger: “Yes, Mam, our business is to 
go about day after day looking for forest 


fires.” Lady: ‘And you find a great 
many, I suppose.” Ranger: “Oh, one or 
two a season.” Lady: “Mercy, don’t 


you get terribly discouraged ?’—Life. 


“Where have you been?” inquired the 
employer. “Having my hair cut,” re- 
plied the workman. ‘Well, you can’t 
have your hair cut in my time,” protested 
the exasperated plumber. “Why not?” 
demanded the wageearner sturdily. ‘It 
grew in your time.”—London Post. 


A little girl was crossing the Atlantic 
with her mother. It was her first ocean 
trip. The sea was as smooth as the pro- 
verbial mill-pond for the first three 
days; then the ship began rolling and 
pitching heavily. The child couldn’t 
understand what had happened. ‘Mam- 
ma,” she said “What’s the matter; are 
we on a detour?” 


They are in a museum. The boy is 
pointing to an object marked “XVII Cen- 
tury, Very Rare.” “And what is that 
eurious thing, Papa?’ “That, my son, 
is an iron mask with which kings, hun- 
dreds of years ago, used to gag their 
political enemies.” And Count Karolyi 
has gone back to Hngland without seeing 
this joke in the Survey. 


After a certain community welfare 
campaign had closed, a young boy noticed 
some of the posters that had been used 
and was very much impressed with the 
needs of the poor. He went home and 
took from his bank all his savings and 
sent it to the committee with a letter, at 
the bottom of which he had written: 
“P.S.—I hope that all the suffering is not 
over yet.” 


Bromide Smith, D.D., to the Christian 
Century: “Sir: Cannot this radio busi- 
ness be stopped? It is showing up the 
awful thinness of our sermons in a most 
indecent manner. ‘Oh that mine enemy 
were broadcast!’ becomes the modern 
expression of ministerial ill will. I have 
been listening to a series of sermons by 
‘distinguished divines’ upon ‘The Young 
of To-day and the Homes of To-day.’ 
Here is an exact summation of all that 
has been said: (1) The old to-day were 
the young yesterday [applause]. (2) 
The young to-day will be the old to- 
morrow [applause]. (8) Oh my breth- 
ren! [prayer].” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. p 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass, 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 


and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Does Bour Daughter 
Own a DSible? 

We have Bibles at prices to 

suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES raise money quickly. 
“They went like hot cakes,” writes a Maryland woman. 
“T want half a gross 
more.” Every woman 
wants her kitchen 
equipped with NEVA- 
STAIN when she 
learns hands and knife 
never stain. Sample 
and plan free. 
STAINLESS PRODUCTS SALES CO., Inc. 
1028 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS | 
TO BOSTON 


lee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes:to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
ToT eS Te SeT Me LUT @ ii 
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SCHOOLS 


— sedooig 
( BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


a 
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American Tractors to Regenerate Russia, by 
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Chapel of Unitarian Eminence. . . ... . 421 
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Centenary Books 
Thoughtful Studies; The Subterranean Stream 
of Spiritual Experience, by Rufus M. Jones; 
Books) fici.52' 00 of foil ©. sh gh 0) ea ere ee 
Our Children 
The Useful Partridge, by Anne Miltimore 
Pendleton; Count Ten? Count Fifty! by 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Rev. Abraham M, 
Chureh service at 


garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12,40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. uh eye Te 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight, May 3, 
11 a.m. Holy Communion at 12.15 p.m. Daily 
services at 12.15 p.m. Monday to Friday inclu- 
sive. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv- 
ices. All are welcome. ; 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN HIKE 


Rev. Charles W. Casson of Roslindale, 
Mass., president of the Boston Field and. 
Forest Club, is taking another party to 
Canadian Rockies, including Lake Louise, — 
Banff, Jasper Park, Mt. Robson, and Berg 
Lake, Alaska, Inside Passage, Mt. Rainier 
National Park, Columbia River Highway, 
Yellowstone Park, Great Lakes, Niagara 
Falls, and Thousand Islands, July 4 to~ 
August 8. 9,200 miles. Sunday nature — 
services. Cost, including everything, $497. 
Ten vacancies only. Send to Mr. Casson, 
4 Brookfield Street, Roslindale, for itin- | 
erary. a ; 
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